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“Outspoken Spokesman”... CARL 'T. ROWAN, ’47 


OP JANUARY 21, 1964, after the resignation of Edward 

R. Murrow for reasons of health, Carl Thomas 
Rowan, °47, was nominated by President Lyndon B. John- 
son as director of the United States Information Agency. 
On February 28, after his appointment had been confirmed 
by the Senate, he was sworn into office. 


At the swearing-in ceremony, President Johnson said to 
him, 
saw how happy you were in your Ambassadorial assign- 
ment [Carl had been Ambassador to Finland since May, 
1963, appointed by the late President Kennedy]. I com- 
mented when I returned from the Scandinavian countries 
that you were very high on the list of the outstanding jobs 
that I observed being done.” 


“IT approached you with some reluctance, because I 


And to those who had gathered to witness the ceremony 
Johnson remarked: “Carl Rowan’s whole life has been 
spent, it would seem to me, in preparation for this extreme- 
ly important assignment that he is taking over.” 


It came as no surprise to those who knew the President 
that Carl was the person to be selected for this important 
post in the Inner Circle. “When you travel around the 
world with a man,” Johnson had remarked at the time of 
his appointment as Ambassador, “you really get to know 
him.” He had taken Carl as his State Department adviser 
on two trips overseas while he was vice president. 


The appointment as Director to USIA came as no sur- 
prise, also, to those who had been following Carl’s meteoric 
career. At 19 he was one of the first fifteen Negroes in 
history to be made an officer in the U. S. Navy. After the 
war, and his graduation from Oberlin, where he had been 
sent earlier for officer’s training, Carl took a master’s 
degree in journalism at the University of Minnesota and 
then joined the staff of the Minneapolis Tribune, where he 
remained until February, 1961, when he was appointed 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs. 


During his newspaper career he won practically every 
conceivable award for reportorial excellence. He was 
selected one of ten outstanding young men of America by 
the U. S. Jr. Chamber of Commerce (1954); he was asked 
by the U. S. State Department to help interpret America 
to Asians by lecturing on “The Role of the Newspaper in 
Social Change; he wrote four books, two of which, South 
of Freedom (1953) and The Pitiful and the Proud (1955) 
were named to the American Library Association’s list of 
the best books of the year. In 1962, he was appointed 
alternate U. S. representative to the Seventeenth Session of 
the United Nations General Assembly. That same year he 
was presented with the “distinguished achievement award” 
by the Regents of the University of Minnesota and was 
honored by Oberlin College with the degree of Doctor of 
Letters. 


Oberlin College is proud of Carl Rowan. 
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Receiving an honorary Litt.D. degree from Oberlin in 1962. 


President Johnson, then vice president, congratulates Carl Rowan 
on his appointment as U. S. Ambassador to Finland in 1963. 
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John R. Spencer 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ART 


New department chairman discusses the teaching of art at Oberlin in 
the eighteenth article in our series on the liberal arts curriculum. 


By JoHN R. SPENCER 


HE MOST RECENT HONOR to come to the De- 

partment of Art is a grant awarded by the 

Kress Foundation for the teaching of art his- 

& | tory. This grant, which was announced at the 

end of January, makes available for five years 

a sum of money to be divided equally be- 

tween graduate fellowships and materials for 

the teaching of art history such as slides, photographs, and 

books. We are pleased to note that Oberlin is the only col- 

lege, and the smallest of the twelve schools, singled out for 

this award. The generous action of the Kress Foundation 

will help us maintain and improve the excellence of instruc- 
tion for which Oberlin College is noted. 


John R. Spencer is professor of art and director of the 
Allen Art Museum. He came to Oberlin in 1962. 


The Department of Art in Oberlin College, perhaps to 
a greater degree than that in any of the universities receiv- 
ing the Kress award, is entering a crucial phase in its brief 
but active history. It must meet simultaneously the chal- 
lenge of increased enrollments and of a pronounced change 
of direction in the educational needs of this half of the 
century. The spectacular growth of interest in the arts fol- 
lowing World War II has had a direct effect on the teach- 
ing of art in American colleges and universities. Students 
at Oberlin are no longer content to satisfy the requirement 
in music or art, but in growing numbers tend to elect 
courses 1n both areas. As a result the classrooms available 
for introductory courses in both the history and the prac: 
tice of art are filled to capacity and in several cases even 
to overflowing. At the same time the needs of the students 
have changed. Oberlin undergraduates have usually had 
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some introduction to art prior to their enrollment in the 
College. Curriculum and course content are now being 
revised to take advantage of this preparation in order to 
lead the student more quickly into a consideration of his- 
torical and cultural relations in the history of art and into 
more advanced concepts of line, color, and mass in the 
studio courses. 

The nature of graduate instruction is being altered as 
well. The need for studio instructors holding an A.M. 
degree that includes training in the history of art is being 
filled in great part by the large state universities. The need 
for equally well prepared instructors of art in primary and 
secondary schools is only partly recognized at the present. 
In cooperation with the Master of Arts in Teaching pro- 
gram the Art Department at Oberlin is now encouraging 
its graduates in the practice of art to prepare themselves 
for this new and expanding field as well as for teaching 
at the college level. In the history of art the insistence upon 
the doctorate threatens to make the master’s degree, the 
highest degree awarded at Oberlin, something of an anach- 
ronism. To preserve the deservedly high reputation of 
this Oberlin degree, the Department of Art is rigorously 
maintaining its traditional standards, while transferring 
emphasis from the A.M. as a terminal degree to the A.M. 
as a strong professional degree in preparation for the doc- 
torate. The Oberlin A.M. has also particular merit in 
providing breadth and depth of training for the student 
who comes late to art history and in offering museum 
training with a strong foundation in the history of art. 
The faculty is meeting this new educational challenge with 
typical Oberlin enthusiasm and optimism. 


History of the Department 


The teaching of art at Oberlin does not boast the same 
clear and uninterrupted history as its sister disciplines. The 


practice of art existed for three-quarters of a century in 
the half-world of a loosely attached dependency of the 
College. The history of art was from its origins accepted 
as a part of the undergraduate curriculum, although instruc- 
tion was offered through the departments of history or 
Greek. The practice of art made its first appearance in 
Oberlin as a course in “linear drawing” offered in 1836 
as a part of the work of the junior class in the Preparatory 
Department for Young Ladies. By 1875 the course was 
opened to men when it was included in the Literary Course. 
In 1889 twenty men and eighty-eight women were enrolled 
in this course, fourteen for credit, with the balance dis- 
tributed among non-credit students from the College, the 
Conservatory, the Theological Seminary or the Preparatory 
school. Enrollments and interest continued to grow under 
the expert instruction of such devoted teachers as Miss 
Grace Augusta Fairchild and Miss Eva May Oakes to the 
extent that the department of drawing and painting was 
given official sanction and absorbed into the Department 
of Fine Arts in 1912. 


The teaching of the history of art was somewhat slower 
in appearing at Oberlin, but it must be recognized that the 
discipline had only been founded in Europe a very few 
years earlier than Oberlin College. As a matter of fact, 
the inclusion of art history in the curriculum here was 
quite precocious. It was through the encouragement of such 
figures as John Ruskin and John Stuart Mill that a series 
of Lectures on Art was instituted in 1871 (three years 
before Harvard, for example) as a part of the curriculum 
in the College, Scientific and Ladies Courses. By 1891 
these lectures had outlived their usefulness and the official 
teaching of the history of art can be said to begin that year 
with a one-semester course in Renaissance art (Italian 
painting) “historically studied with lectures illustrated by 
photographs” offered by Mrs. Adelia A. Field Johnston, 


Photographs by A. E. PRINCEHORN 
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The Art Library housing 20,000 
books and 30,000 mounted 
photographs is constantly in use 
by art students. Mrs. Margery 
Moody Mayer, °36, art librarian, 
is in the background. 


At 


professor of history. Somewhat later, in 1893, Professor 
Charles B. Martin introduced a year course in the study 
of Greek sculpture. By the late nineties there were offered 
five courses in the history of art through the departments 
of history and of Greek, two courses in drawing (for 
credit) and one course in aesthetics in the philosophy 
department. The efforts of these devoted teachers led to 
the organization of the Department of Fine Arts in 1912. 

In 1917 the Department found its permanent quarters 
in the newly completed Allen Memorial Art Building and 
its first chairman in the person of Clarence Ward. Under 
the leadership of Professor Ward, who perhaps holds the 
first Ph.D. earned in the History of Art in the United 


Norman L. Tinker, the sculptor, 
working in his studio. 
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Professor Edward Capps, Jr., discussing an 
antefixae, c. 530 B.C., part of the roof 

from a Greek Doric temple which is probably 
from Sicily. On the table is a Corinthian 
pitcher from the 7th century. 

Interested students are, left to right: 

Stephen Smilack, 64, Worthington, Ohio, 

Jane Rinaldi, °64, Valley Stream, L. I. (center), 
and Beth Zemelman, °65, of Chicago. 

In the background may be seen the Bruce Swift, *11, 
collection of early American glass. 


States, the Department of Fine Arts and the Museum grew 
at such a rate that an addition to the original structure 
became necessary in 1937. At the time of his retirement 
in 1949 he passed on to his successor, Charles P. Park- 
hurst, A.M., °38, (1949-1962), a well established depart- 
ment serving the needs of Oberlin students and the inter- 
ests of the friends of the College. 


History of Art 


The history of art curriculum in the Department of Art 
fulfills a variety of functions in Oberlin College. Through 
its introductory course it proposes to acquaint the student 
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Laurine Mack Bongiorno, °25, is editor of 
the acclaimed Bulletin of Allen Art Museum. 


with an historical approach to art. It provides collateral 
courses for such other disciplines as history, literature, lan- 
guage and theology, to name but a few. Through the major, 
the department provides the student with a broad under- 
standing of art and with a firm foundation for professional 
training in graduate school. 


Perhaps it is somewhat premature to attempt an assess- 
ment of the revised course, Art 1, Introduction to the His- 
tory of Art, offered for the first time in the fall of 1963. 
It is not too early, however, to note the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the course. The aim of the revision was two-fold: 
to integrate the arts of architecture, graphics, painting, 
and sculpture and to demonstrate by historical treatment 
the dominant mode of artistic expression in each successive 
age. Since the entire faculty participates in the course 
through lectures and through leading weekly two-hour dis- 
cussion sections, we have learned almost as much as the 
students. We are satisfied that the course can be offered 
successfully in one semester by utilizing the student’s prior 
knowledge and by assigning parallel readings in a textbook. 
Although the course is still very new and hence requires 
considerably more refinement and balance, its merit can 
already be judged by student reaction, increased enroll- 
ments, and the small number of used textbooks available 
for resale. 


Advanced lecture and seminar courses continue to pro- 
vide high caliber training for majors and for students 
desiring greater depth of knowledge than the introductory 
course affords. Professor John Spencer, Ph.D. Yale, offers 
courses in the art of 15th and 16th century Italy. Professor 
Edward Capps, who holds the doctorate from Princeton, 
offers courses in the painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
archaeology of antiquity and in medieval sculpture. Pro- 
fessor Ellen Johnson, °33, A.M., °35, offers courses in 
18th, 19th and 20th century painting, American art, and 
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Paul B. Arnold, °40, professor of art, 
examines a painting by Houghton Wether- 
ald, graduate student, from Providence, R. I. 


one of three courses offered in the United States on the 
subject of Scandinavian art. In the fall of 1964 Mr. Richard 
Spear, a Ph.D. candidate at Princeton, will join the faculty 
to teach courses in the Baroque. Although Professor Wolf- 
gang Stechow is retired, it is hoped that he will be avail- 
able to provide the students with his own particular blend 
of warmth and wisdom. 


Perhaps the most interesting development in the ad- 
vanced courses is a tendency away from the divisive ap- 
proach in the teaching of art history to one of integration. 
In certain periods more than in others, notably the Ren- 
aissance and the Baroque, there is a great benefit to be 
derived from considering all of the visual arts together. To 
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Wendy Caesar, slide curator, loading slides 
to be used at one of the lectures. 


Athena C. 
Tacha, 

is the new 
assistant 
curator of 
the Museum. 
She received 
her A.M. 
degree in 
1961. 


this end, the architecture of these two periods is no longer 
taught separately but as a part of the total artistic vision 
and expression of the respective periods. Of equal impor- 
tance is the growing student demand and need for seminar 
courses. Although catalogue descriptions cannot show it, 
the quality of instruction has been steadily improving with 
the quality of the students enrolled. 


The Baldwin Seminar has made it possible over the years 
to bring to the campus outstanding scholars to the consid- 
erable benefit of both students and faculty. Professor Henry 
Millon of Massachusetts Institute of Technology gave a 
Baldwin Seminar on the Baroque architecture of Rome and 
the Piedmont during the fall semester of the current year, 
and Professor Charles Seymour, Jr., of Yale University 
will offer a Baldwin Seminar on Problems of 15th Century 
Italian sculpture in the Spring. Since we recognize that it 
is not always possible to provide students with all the 
course work we should desire, the Baldwin Seminars have 
been and will be directed toward filling these regrettable 
lacunae. 


The Practice of Art 


Enrollments in the studio section have grown dramatic- 
ally in the past two or three years. While there is still not 
too much difficulty staffing the courses, we are running 
out of space in which to accommodate students and hours 
during the week when we can fit in the necessarily pro- 
longed periods of time which are necessary. We hope that 
in the not too distant future there will be an addition to 
the classroom building, to house at least the growing sculp- 
ture course properly. One introductory sculpture class has 
already exploded out of the building and is housed in the 
third floor of Peters Hall. 


In spite of full classes, it is the hope that the art depart- 
ment can continue its policy of giving full attention to the 
individual needs of the students. We try to treat each 
student, no matter what his level of advancement, as an 
artist, with his own particular vision, capacities for expres- 
sion, and skill in organizing his visual thoughts. Even begin- 
ning efforts are taken seriously on their own merits and 
are treated as foundations for developments that will come. 
This, of course, calls for a great deal of flexibility in the 
curriculum, which is made to fit the needs of student and 
class at any given time. At the intermediate and advanced 
levels, much work is done independently, in consultation 
with and under the direction of the staff. 


The three-man department is made up of a painter, Pro- 
fessor Forbes Whiteside, a sculptor, Mr. Norman Tinker, 
and a printmaker, Professor Paul Arnold, °40, though each 
of the three is competent to handle work in other areas. 
This distribution of specialties makes possible a new well: 
balanced program for majors, which begins with introduc’ 
tory work in two and three dimensional art, which leads 
directly to serious study in the three areas. At the advanced 
level, it is possible to retain diversity or to specialize to a 
considerable extent in one area. Throughout this program, 
happily, students benefit from the close alliance between 
the studio and the art history departments, and each one 
is encouraged to enrich his understanding of his own prob- 
lems through contact not only with reproductions of his 
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torical examples, but original pieces from the Museum as 
well. 

Recently, a brief program of in-service instruction in the 
teaching of art has been instituted, allowing those enrolled 
to plan and execute teaching programs to public school 
children of various ages who come to the Art Building each 
week. At present, there is coordination of the teacher train- 
ing courses offered by the Department with the M.A.T. 
program. The exchange of ideas and of experiences has 
been of mutual benefit to the future teachers and to their 
public school students. 


Museum and Library 


As early as 1860 the need for an art gallery was recog- 
nized in Oberlin. It was not until the Olney bequest in 
1904 that the need became acute and not until 1915-16 
that funds were available for the construction of a building. 
Through the generous benefactions of Mrs. F. F. Prentiss 
and Mr. R. T. Miller, °91, and other alumni and through 
the devoted and painstaking labors of Professor Ward, 
Hazel B. King, and their colleagues, the collection has grown 
from a group of plaster casts and the paintings, curios and 
bibelots of the Olney collection to its present position as one 
of the outstanding college and university museums in the 
United States. The Museum has become a place where the 
student or the casual visitor can examine at leisure works 
by masters represented in the major museums of the world. 
It has become a place where a class can turn from slides 
or the written word to an original work of art. It has also 
become a place where a student can find a provocative 
topic for an essay or a thesis hanging on the wall or dis- 
played in a glass case. No slide and no amount of work 
can ever approximate the impact of the work of art itself. 
Oberlin students are most fortunate to have works of such 
quality in their midst. 


Although the Museum is one of the younger members of 
the Oberlin campus, it is already celebrating one anniver- 
sary and preparing to celebrate another. This year marks 
the 25th anniversary of the Friends of Art. In commemora- 
tion of this event a special exhibition of outstanding works 
of art purchased for the museum by the Friends of Art 
will be on view during the month of March. The winter 
issue of the Allen Memorial Art Museum Bulletin wili be 
dedicated to this special event as well. During its quarter 
century the Friends of Art has increased from an initial 
register of 22 sponsors to almost 1000 members, it has built 
up a substantial endowment, and it has acquired an impos- 
ing number of works of art. In 1966-67 the Allen Me- 
morial Art Building will be fifty years old. Although the 
Golden Anniversary Celebration is still in the planning 
stage, the year should include a major loan exhibition and 
an exhibition of works of art collected by Oberlin alumni. 
The Museum is admittedly young in comparison to other 
college and civic museums and in its vigor and optimism, 
but it is mature and imposing in its influence on genera- 
tions of Oberlin alumni. 

The role of the Museum as a fundamental part of the 
teaching assignment of the Department of Art is not lim- 
ited solely to courses in the history and the practice of art, 
but includes the training of future museum staff as well. 
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In the Helen Ward Memorial Room of costumes and textiles. 


Director John R. Spencer talks with his secretary, Mrs. Doris 
Moore. At the telephone is Athena Tacha, assistant curator. 


Professor Forbes J. Whiteside examining a painting in his office. 


Professor Ellen H. E. Johnson, °33, teaches one of the few courses 
given in the United States on the subject of Scandinavian Art. 
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Through a museum course offered by Professor Ellen 
Johnson in collaboration with Mrs. Chloe Hamilton Young, 
48, A.M., “50, curator, and Miss Athena Tacha, A.M., 61, 
assistant curator, students are introduced to the problems, 
techniques, and responsibilities of a museum staff. On the 
graduate level students can obtain experience in all phases 
of museum operation to fit them for professional positions. 


The Bulletin of the Allen Memorial Art Museum 1s 
surpassed only by Oberlin alumni in carrying the name of 
the College abroad. Under the capable editorship of Laur- 
ine Mack Bongiorno, °25, Ph.D. Radcliffe, the Bulletin 
has achieved wide recognition as a scholarly journal. It 
appears three times a year and contains a broad range of 
articles written by members of the faculty and by American 
and foreign scholars on works of art in the museum. The 
frequency of its citation in scholarly bibliographies and its 
appearance on several checklists designed to measure the 
scope and depth of an art library’s holdings are some indi- 
cation of the reputation this bulletin has acquired. Through 
exchanges and subscriptions it carries the name of Oberlin 
College from Tiflis, Russia, in the east to Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, in the west. 

The art library, an essential tool for all areas of study in 
the Department of Art, has grown to over 20,000 volumes 
from its modest beginnings in 1917. The monographs on 
individual artists, studies of a period or a group of artists, 
studies of an art form or technique such as painting or 
graphics and several complete sets of important European 
periodicals it contains are under the direction of Mrs. 
Margery Moody Mayer, °36, A.M., °38, and her assistant 
Mrs. Blanche Baumann. The grant from the Kress Founda- 
tion will make it possible to purchase back runs of per- 
iodicals and large sets of books that would normally be 
beyond our means in order to improve an already excellent 
library. In addition to its other and more traditional func- 
tions, the Art Library is the home of a unique service to 
the students. At the beginning of each semester students 
form long lines to rent original works of art for the nom- 
inal sum of $1 per semester. The rental collection at 
Oberlin was formed by Miss Johnson in 1941, at a time 
when the rental of works of art was practically unheard 
of. There are now over 200 original works of art com- 
prised primarily of graphics, drawings, watercolors, and 
the like and a small number of reproductions. Visitors to 
Oberlin are always surprised at the quality of the rental 
collection and at the students’ eagerness to carry off these 
framed and matted masterpieces to their dormitory rooms. 
In a subtle way the rental collection further enriches the 
teaching assignment of the department. 


A newcomer to Oberlin is aware even from a distance 
of its excellent reputation and traditions. He may even 
know a great deal about a particular department, but it is 
not until he begins to delve into the history or the dry 
and factual records of a given department that he becomes 
fully aware of its excellence and its traditions. A library, 
a slide collection, a course of study that compares favor- 
ably with older or wealthier institutions gives one a sense 
of pride, but the true worth of a college and a department 
lies in its students. Although there are no precise records 
available for the number of undergraduates who have 
taken their major in the department, we do know that 
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there have been sixty-one advanced degrees awarded since 
1930. We are proud that we have been able to prepare 
so many individuals, both graduates and undergraduates, 
for such important careers as the director of a major 
American museum or as the mother whose children are 
reared with a high regard for art. We would all subscribe 
to the words carved over the entrance to the Allen Me- 
morial Art Building: “The Fine Arts a heritage from the 
Past” and “The Fine Arts a gift to the Future.” ASSP 
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Chloe Hamilton Young, °48, and Delbert Spurlock, technical assis’ 
tant in the Museum laboratory, examining a psychrometer, an instru- 
ment used to measure the relative humidity in the Museum galleries. 


At times preschoolers find the Museum a fascinating place. 
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Stofan Studio 


Loche Van Atta 


Experiments in 
instructional techniques 
find expression on campus, 
as indicated in 

the profile presented to 

the Ford Foundation. 
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Instruction 


By Locue Van Atta 


[4] INCE THE END OF WorLD War II, colleges 

and universities in this country have been 
attempting to find solutions to a set of 
interrelated problems resulting from a very 
large and rapid increase in the number of 
qualified applicants for admission. This might be inter- 
preted as a favorable circumstance were it not for the fact 
that the supply of well-trained teachers is falling progres- 
sively further behind the rate of growth in the number of 
qualified applicants, and the fact that most institutions 
lack the funds needed to increase their physical facilities, 
pay the increased operating costs necessitated by such 
expansion, and continue to improve the financial status of 
their faculties. Even if unlimited funds were available to 
all colleges and universities, some problems would still 
remain; the physical facilities could be constructed and 
operated, salary scales could be properly and regularly 
increased, but the required increases in teaching faculties 
simply could not be met. 


The conclusion that expansion of higher education facili- 
ties sufficient to meet the increased demand for admissions 
requires commensurate increases in faculties rests largely 
upon the assumption that the quality of college instruction 
is related to the instructional load of the teacher. It is 
generally believed that as the number of students enrolled 
relative to the number of qualified teachers approaches and 
then exceeds some limiting value, the quality of instruction 
will be progressively decreased. This is certainly true in 
some respects: there are physical limits on the number of 


Loche Van Atta is associate professor of psychology. 
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students which can be efficiently handled by a teacher in 
terms of the amount of time he can spend reading papers, 
or his ability to supervise laboratory work. He must have 
time to plan courses, prepare lectures and assignments, do 
the reading and study necessary to keep up with his field, 
participate in departmental and general faculty formulation 
of plans and decisions, make what contributions he can to 
the increase of knowledge in his field through research and 
writing, and still have time left over for family, friends, 
and participation in community affairs. Perhaps a more 
important way in which the quality of instruction may be 
reduced by enrollments beyond some limit concerns poten- 
tial effects upon some of the more personal aspects of the 
educative process. Some of the teacher’s more important 
functions include the motivational effects which he can 
have upon his students, the enthusiasm for intellectual 
endeavor and inquiry which he can impart, and the in- 
stillation of mature standards of judgment, critical sense, 
and interpretive skills which his experience and training 
have provided him. I am not convinced that every in- 
structor must know all of his students personally and well 
in order to serve these functions, but there are numerical 
limits to the enrollments he can handle beyond which 
“dilution factors’ begin to impair his effectiveness as a 
teacher. 


Since most institutions have felt an obligation to extend 
educational opportunities to as large a proportion of quali 
fied persons as possible, increased pressure for admissions 
has produced increases in facilities and faculties, and en- 
rollments continue to rise. In spite of the fact that the 
present demands for college training are running ahead of 
our abilities to meet them, and will probably continue to 
do so in the foreseeable future, greater numbers of students 
are going through our colleges and universities, in most 
cases without the degree of increase in faculty which might 
once have been thought necessary, and in most cases with- 
out significant sacrifice of instructional quality. Indeed, 
it is possible to point to some improvements in quality of 
instruction which have been made in spite of greater 
teaching loads, and there are indications that even greater 
gains in this direction may be made in the future. 


In order to understand how this is possible, we must 
examine the assumption that quality of instruction is in- 
versely related to the teaching load of the instructor. In 
particular, while granting that there are limits beyond 
which effectiveness will be impaired, we must carefully 
consider the question, “Just what are these limiting values? 
How high can the student-faculty ratio go before ‘dilution 
factors’ become intolerable?” It seems quite clear that we 
have not yet found the final answers to such critical ques 
tions. It is even conceivable that an institution which 
“points with pride” to a 10:1 or 15:1 student-faculty ratio 
may be admitting to inefficiency, waste of instructional 
talent, and failure to meet its obligation to educate its 
share of the educable. 


The ability to meet the challenges raised by increasing 
enrollments and lagging facilities rests upon a capacity for 
change — changes in curriculum and changes in specific 
educational procedures which may extend the teacher's 
skills and knowledge to greater numbers of students with- 
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out impairing his effectiveness or the quality of the instruc- 
tion he offers. One kind of move which has been made in 
many institutions is the elimination of non-credit freshman 
courses designed to bring students with deficiencies in 
English or mathematics up to minimum college entrance 
standards. It is increasingly clear that requiring an instruc- 
tor to teach such a course (which often goes by the un- 
complimentary name of “bonehead English” or “bonehead 
Math”) is wasteful of valuable talent and cannot be justi- 
fied economically or educationally. Other sorts of changes 
require more of an experimental attitude. These fall within 
the province of educational innovation, and frequently 
involve technological developments. For example, the de- 
velopment of language laboratories has made it possible 
to handle increased enrollments of students without in- 
creasing the instructional staff as much as might formerly 
have been thought. In addition, this is one sort of innova- 
tion which has not only increased educational capacity but 
has also resulted in improvement of the quality of in- 
struction — more students learn languages more efficiently 
and better than they could without the language laboratory 
facility. 


Some improvements in the use of audio-visual facilities 
have had similar effects. The use of closed-circuit television 
for expanded lecture and lecture-demonstration classes has 
in many cases produced results similar to those achieved 
by the use of language laboratories. In one instance, stu- 
dents in a section receiving live televised lectures preferred 
this procedure to sitting in the hall where the lecturer was 
actually talking — they felt that he “came across” better, 
that they caught his enthusiasm and moods more accurately 
as he lectured, the important factor influencing this pref- 
erence apparently being that they could see the lecturer’s 
face clearly from any place in the hall, that they could 
more closely observe his gestures, and that consequently 
they “understood” him better. It is quite possible that 
subtle implications of the lecturer’s remarks might in fact 
be lost on students who can’t see his facial expressions and 
small gestures clearly. 


Other developments in audio-visual techniques are just 
now being refined, and relate more clearly to another kind 
of strategy designed to increase the instructors capacity 
and effectiveness. There has been a great deal of talk for 
many years about finding ways to increase the student’s 
responsibility for learning a greater portion of the content 
of a course on his own than is often permitted him. If 
those portions of the content of a particular subject matter 
which do not require the teacher's personal efforts at com- 
munication can be identified and presented to the student 
by means of some techniques which insure that he will 
learn the material, then the use of such techniques will 
save a great deal of the teacher’s time and effort and will 
free him to devote his lecture time to those topics which 
definitely require his abilities, judgment, and enthusiasm. 
Thus, the task of learning the system of classification ap- 
plied to plants or animals may not require a lecturer or a 
“live” laboratory instructor. Laboratories can be equipped 
with 35mm slide projection equipment at each laboratory 
station, and textual material, presented either by audio 
tape or laboratory manual can take the student through 


Continued on page 25 
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Scott Kretchmar, °66, Oberlin, will hold 
down the shortstop position this spring. 


Baseball Captain Richard Stotz, °64, of Pittsburgh, Pa., left, and Coach Bill Grice. 


Play Ball! 


By J. WiLiiaM GricE 


Sy IN OBERLIN means snow, 
wind, rain, et cetera, but it also 
means the start of another baseball 
season. The 1964 team is working out 
daily preparing for the opening game 
with Heidelberg on April 9. This 
could be a good team, since we have 
experienced returnees at each position 
plus a strong pitching staff. 

The pitching staff is headed by 
Richard A. “Dick” Roberts, °66, of 
Elyria, Ohio. Dick was one of the 
best pitchers in the Ohio Conference 
last year and should be even tougher 
this spring. He allowed 
earned runs in 45 innings of pitching. 
Edward Gregory “Greg” Siggers, °66, 
a left hander from Pennington, New 
Jersey, should add strength to our staff 
Herbert C. “Sandy” Morse III, 


only four 


too. 


J. William Grice is associate professor 
of physical education. 


65, from LaGrange, Illinois, was a 
standout two years ago, and I hope 
will return to form this year. He is 
also used as an outfielder, because of 
his hitting ability. William S. “Bill” 
Saint, Jr., °66, from Fairview, Penn- 
sylvania, pitched Junior Varsity ball 
last year and then had good experience 
in a summer league, so I am depending 
on him for help throughout the year. 
Rounding out the staff are two fresh- 
men, Thomas H. “Tom” Graham, from 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, and George 
N. “Nat” Carpenter, Jr., from Boston, 
Massachusetts. Both boys had good 
records in high school. 

Hal A. Lawson, °66, of Oberlin, will 
handle the catching duties again and 
will have help from a freshman from 
Waco, Texas, Joseph D. “Joe” Fried- 
man. 

Our starting infield from last year 
is returning, and this should make us 
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Working out are Hal Lawson, °66, left, 
Oberlin; Dick Roberts, °66, from Elyria, O. 


a tough defensive squad. Roger L. 
Blume, 65, of Matteson, Illinois, will 
share first base duties with Dick Rob- 
erts. The captain of our team, Richard 
J. “Rick” Stotz, °64, of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, will start at second base. 
Robert Scott “Scott” Kretchmar, °66, 
of Oberlin, will hold down the short- 
stop spot, and I hope he continues 
hitting as he did last season. His 
average was .373 with 11 runs batted 
in, and this won for him the Comings 
Batting Trophy. Another tough hit- 
ter from last year’s squad is Peter J. 
“Pete” Clemens, III, °65, from Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio. He will play third base 
again. Utility man, Clark R. “Ron” 
Bloom, 65, of Beirut, Lebanon, adds 
strength to this infield. 


Graduation took some of our out- 
fielders, but we should be fairly strong 
with the following boys returning: 
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Gregory Siggers, °66, sophomore pitcher, 
is from Pennington, New Jersey. 


Photographs by A. E. PRINCEHORN 


Sandy Morse, Henry O. Kingsbury, 
65, of Kennebunk, Maine, Marlin R. 
McCaleb, °65, of Mechanicsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, and Richard H. “Rick” 
Steckel, 66, of Holcomb, New York. 
Peter “Pete” Rothschild, *65, of New 
oto Gity. ange Richara s\n a Wick 
Greenberg, °66, of Pittsburgh, will 
move up from the Junior Varsity 
squad and should really push some of 
these boys for starting spots. 


There are many “Ifs” to this team, 
but I think we'll be tough in the Con- 
ference race, and by June 6 will be 
ready for that Alumni game. You 
alumni baseball players should start 
getting in shape early, because we want 
a little competition! Also, Robie Shults, 
Bruce Bennett, and Ed Sundt — quit 
writing me letters about taking it easy 
on you in the game. We are going to 
throw curve balls!!! ASS 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Dec. 
Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


Sports Schedules 


11 
18 


BASKETBALL 
Hiram, 83-57 
Otterbein, 54-56 
at Mt. Union, 57-65 
Muskingum, 59-60 
Western Reserve, 62-48 
Case Tech., 71-61 
Marietta, 51-65 
at Akron, 68-105 
at Kenyon, 66-61 
Allegheny, 68-65 
at Capital, 51-55 
Baldwin-Wallace, 78-82 
at Denison, 57-68 
at Heidelberg, 65-69 
at Wittenberg, 40-82 
Wooster, 52-62 
Ohio Wesleyan, 66-69 
OAC Tournament 

at Akron, 66-82 


SWIMMING 

OAC Relays at 
Delaware, 7th 

at Denison, 41-54 

Akron, 46-49 

at Baldwin-Wallace, 
29-65 

at Hiram, 55-37 

Ohio Wesleyan, 44-51 

Kenyon, 49-46 

at Case Tech, 49-46 

& Fenn, 68-24 

Wooster, 67-28 

OAC at Granville, 4th 


WRESTLING 

at Ohio Wesleyan, 8-24 

at Denison, 3-31 

Baldwin-Wallace, 5-29 

at Akron, 8-28 

Wooster, 15-16 

Kenyon, 11-15 

Hiram, 5-22 

at Western Reserve, 
22-10 

OAC at Wittenberg, 8th 


FENCING 
Case Tech, 17-10 
Detroit, 15-12 
Fenn, 18-9 
Ohio State, 13-14 
Indiana, 18-9 
Wayne State, 14-13 
Western Reserve, 25-2 
& Buffalo, 18-9 
at Case Tech, 15-12 
at Fenn, 18-9 
& Western Reserve, 24-3 
Notre Dame at 

Fenn, 11-16 


TRACK 
Ohio Wesleyan 
Akron 
at Case Tech 
OAC Relays, Delaware 
Wooster & 
Baldwin-Wallace 


at Hiram 

at Mt. Union, Case 
& Malone 

at Denison 

OAC at Berea 


It’s later 


Photographs by 


Academic Procession. Harry Colmery, 13, Honorary Mar- 
shall, ieads with Werner Bromund, professor of chemistry. 


le IS GETTING CLOSE to that time of year again: Com- 
mencement. Already plans are under way for class 


The Commencement Symposium with George Harrar, °28, reunions, concerts, dramatic performances, splash parties, 


College Trustee, moderator (standing) and speakers, left to - ; . . 
right, Dean William Hellmuth and Professors Robert Tufts, the President’s Reception, Golf Tournament, Alumni- 


"40, and George Lanyi. 


Varsity Baseball Game, Alumni Symposium, and a variety 
of other activities. 


So plan to return the week end of June 5-8. Stroll over 
the campus under the glow of the traditional Japanese 
lanterns on Illumination Night (Saturday) with your 
classmates and other friends. Listen to the band playing 
on the plaza of Finney Chapel. Enjoy yourself at your 
class reunion party, seeing once again friends of your 
college days. 


Pictured on this and the opposite page are scenes from 
the 1963 Commencement. We wanted to show some of the 
things the whole family can enjoy, and so we snapped 
candid camera shots of Wallace Sprague, °38, executive 
vice president of the United Newspapers Magazine Cor- 
poration (publishers of This Week Magazine) returned to 
the campus for his 25th reunion, along with his wife, the 
former Mary L. Dull, °38, and their two sons, Charles, 15, 


and John, 12. ASS> 


A. E. Princehorn 
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Commencement 1963 


ai ae ie 


At the Review office in the Press of the Times Bldg. 


\CEMEN'T 


you think 


Vv RUCKMAN, °62 


Watching the 


Academic 
Procession. 


f 


President and Mrs. Cart 
greet the Spragues 

at the President's 
Reception in 


Wilder Hall. 


The Other Side of the Coin 


To THE Epitor: 

Our son Tom is a freshman at Oberlin 
this year, and we want you to know that 
if he were any happier in the choice of his 
college, none of us could stand it! When 
we visited him a couple of weeks ago, so 
that his brother and sisters could picture 
him better, in his daily career, he was just 
one big grin. That, together with the added 
ten pounds which he has purposely gained 
to perform better on the soccer and Ja- 
crosse fields, makes him look like a very 
happy and adjusted college man. 

At Christmas time, he vowed that he 
“would not trade Oberlin for ANY place!” 
— which made his yeoman parents very 
pleased indeed. 

Of course, he is finding there the chal- 
lenge he was always seeking in secondary 
school. He also finds it pleasant to have as 
companions pretty girls with “brains.” 

Our junior daughter found the more 
sheltered atmosphere at Wooster to her Jik- 
ing, she thinks, but our two younger child- 
ren were much impressed with what they 
saw and did at our Alma Mater. Katie (13 
years) was thrilled with the Festival of 
Contemporary Music and the Conservatory 
facilities, and even seven-year-old Larry de- 
cided that he might have second thoughts 
about Princeton. For ourselves, we are of 
course prejudiced, but we did feel that there 
is an exciting air of scholarship and liberal 
thought on campus. Also, the buildings that 
have been added in recent years have given 
the campus an extremely up-to-date appear- 
ance. No one can accuse Oberlin’s building 
program of lagging in comparison with 
other plants that we have seen. (Tom adds 
his plea to ours: Please leave Peters stand- 
ing forever!) 

We are very grateful, therefore, to all of 
you who have kept Oberlin’s torch high, 
and made of the college a valued home and 
fervent cause for our son’s generation. 


BARBARA PARKE BUTLER, °41 
Rochester, New York 


Shakespeare at Oberlin 


To THE Epitor: 

How come your distinguished historian of 
“Shakespeare at Oberlin” did not know that 
the first Shakespearean play at Oberlin was 
put on by the Class of 1906? Two Gentle- 
men of Verona was played on a stage on 
the campus near the old Library. 


Mary RANKIN, ‘06 
Warren, Indiana 


Ed. Note: We called this letter to the atten- 
tion of Professor Warren Taylor, author of 
the article, “Shakespeare at Oberlin.” His 
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Letters to the Editor 


“Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely .. . 


reply to Miss Rankin appears below. 
“Dear Miss Rankin: 


“In preparing the account of Shakespeare 
at Oberlin, I depended on the records given 
in the annual catalogues of the College and 
the yearbooks (Hi-O-Hi). They show the 
Ben Greet performances in 1905 to be the 
first Shakespeare staged in Oberlin. We 
now know from your card that the Class of 
1906 staged Two Gentlemen of Verona. 


“Professor Easton Carr adds that it was 
played at commencement time in 1906, on 
the campus near Society Hall, and was 
directed by Professor Wager. Unfortu 
nately, those who staged it, apparently, did 
not see that it got on the permanent record. 
Since reading your card, I have double 
checked my sources. The Annual Catalogue 
of events in 1906 and the Hi-O-Hi which 
covers events in 1906 do not mention the 
performance. They do, however, for other 
years, include such events. Your bringing 
this one to the attention of readers now, 
not only gets it on the record; it adds an- 
other play by Shakespeare to the list of 
those performed here; for it has not been 
performed subsequently... .” 


Lack of Maturity 


To THE EpITor: 

Out of curiosity I've been reading the 
letters published in the February, 1964, 
issue of the Alumni Magazine. In addition, 
my daughter on the campus, has kept us 
up to date on the various causes sweeping 
the area. The great ferment that took place 
last year was disgraceful; the students 
showed their complete lack of maturity by 
engaging in a form of civil disobedience. 


Marching, demonstrating, and picketing 
illustrate the fact that they have a certain 
amount of physical ability. It demonstrates 
no mental agility. 

I would like to point out a few facts 
that the students seem to have overlooked: 


1) Oberlin is a Christian College that 
welcomes and tolerates other faiths. They 
are guests and should act as such. 


2) The College has rules of academic 
and social values. If the student cannot 
abide by these rules he can exercise the 
greatest gift he possesses — the complete 
freedom of withdrawal from the school. No 
one forced that student, or any student, to 
attend Oberlin. Upon acceptance, he en- 
tered into a contract with the school. 


However, everyone wants Oberlin to 
change the values of the contract to his 
favor. The College will continue; the stu- 
dent leaves in 4 years. It’s time these kids 
learn to look a little farther into the future 
and to weigh a few consequences. 


3) This too shall pass. It always does. 


” 


JOHN MILTON 


During my stay we entered a war and 
had many emotional upsets that the present 
generation cannot fathom. In fact, they 
were sired during that conflict. Most of us 
survived, and they have thrived because of 
the sacrifices of their parents. We don't 
demand any repayment other than they do 
the same for their children. We do demand, 
however, that they walk proudly as free 
men and learn to accept the responsibilities 
of free men. Flouting of rules, civil dis- 
obedience, mob action, vilification, etc., are 
the actions of jackals and deserve the treat- 
ment we would extend to such animals. 


Get the girls out of the men’s rooms. It 
is no good. Forget any howls of outrage. 
They too shall pass. 


DoNALD R. WEBER, °43 
Chicago, Illinois 


Social Responsibility 


To THE EpItor: 


I am interested in the two alumni letters 
in the February issue of the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine. The one by George Everson ap- 
pealed to me partly because we were class- 
mates for three years. Although our life in 
Oberlin, in 1904-1908, was scarcely Spar- 
tan, we certainly were not pampered. 
Whether or not Oberlin students today are 
learning that intelligent and _ responsible 
struggle develops a young person I do not 
know, but the letter from Mr. Guest and 
the campus disturbances last spring suggest 
that some students have subscribed to the 
absurd notion that they know more than 
their professors; that they should have a 
large voice in determining administrative 
policies, curriculum content, and methods 
of instruction. 


This attitude arises in part from the 
vagaries and extremes of progressive edu- 
cation to which many of present day col- 
lege students have been exposed in their 
preparatory years. Mr. Guest believes that 
Oberlin students can reason “with a fair 
degree of logic’ but he appears not to 
understand that the ultimate test of good 
reasoning is the objectives to which a per- 
son is devoted. A successful thief, an ac- 
complished rapist, or a murderer with care- 
ful premeditation may _ reason logically 
enough about his purpose, but his objective 
and not his logic is at fault. 


Do Oberlin students today receive com- 
petent instruction? Are they badly housed 
and improperly fed? Are opportunities 
lacking for wholesome recreation? What is 
wrong with the educational program? Are 
the objectives of present day social rules 
designed to promote responsible behavior, 
or do they restrict the individual personality 
unduly? Surely, competent answers can be 
given to these questions. 
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I gather from Mr. Guest's letter that some 
students proposed to violate “certain social 
rules and regulations... What a brave lot of 
virile men composed the group that “re- 
turned from an unsuccessful panty raid.” 
Poor fellows, they wanted a fetish to con- 
sole themselves in their lonely hours. Doubt- 
less, we shall hear more from this group as 
they imitate Hollywood sexual anomalies, 
sigh for more female laps to lay their heads 
upon in public places, repeat an old Har- 
vard spasm of swallowing gold fish, and by 
these and other twisted forms of  self- 
expression show to the world “an experi- 
mental and daring liberal” psychosis. Even 
the Russians today are becoming socially 
responsible; they are requiring that fathers 
support their children. 

I suspect that George Everson, if he had 
been in a position to do so, would have 
suspended the leaders, but perhaps these 
immature logicians are worth saving. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Guest has graduated and 
nothing but experience can admonish him 
for his decision to carry the student protests 
to an “outside press.” The grandiose delu- 
sional ideas of this young man may be 
changed as he learns what it means to be a 
responsible and dependable person. Perhaps 
even the voices of alumni who lived in 
Oberlin under social rules very much more 
restrictive than he has known, and live 
today, proud of their college and happy 
with their campus memories, will help. Let 
us hope so. 

JessE FEIRING WILLIAMS, *09 
Carmel, California 


Execrable Behavior 


To THE EDITOR: 

I have finished reading the “Letters to 
the Editor.” Riots at Ohio State are one 
thing; riots at private colleges are something 
else. The appeal to the alumni from Walter 
K. Bailey, who has sweat much for Oberlin 
College, will be vitiated to a considerable 
degree by the execrable behavior of Oberlin 
students as reported in the February issue. 

To recall Victorian Oberlin is as idle as 
to recall the British Empire — even though 
Africa would be freed from slavery, can- 
nibalism, and starvation, if the Union Jack 
flew over Africa. 

Likewise, Cuba and Panama could be 
free from dictatorship in 24 hours if we 
used our U. S. Marines to occupy both 
countries indefinitely. 

Since neither the Calvinist, nor the 
Anglican, nor the Jesuit doctrine of dis- 
cipline can be maintained at Oberlin, per- 
haps the alumni must accept that of Boc- 
caccio’s Decameron, or else give up the 
ghost. 

Oberlin could, of course, out-strip Rad- 
cliffe, by permitting men and women stu- 
dents to entertain each other in their rooms 
with no limitations as to hours, as long as 
the students had satisfactory grades. We 
could soon have the best Phi Beta Kappa 
brothels in the world. 

LAWRENCE 5S. FIRESTONE, °29 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The Old and the New 


To THE Epiror: 

I don’t often read “Letters to the Editor” 
and I write one less frequently. But I was 
so struck by the two in the February issue 
that I read them both. First, because they 
were both quite long; second, because one 
was written by an oldster of *08, the other 
by a youngster of °63. And my sympathies 
went out to President Carr and the Admin- 
istration of Oberlin College. The oldster 
criticized them for not holding on to the 
old; the youngster for not taking on the 
new. 

Which brought 
couplet (by Pope, 
something like this: 

Be not the first by whom the new 
is tried, 

Nor yet the last to lay the old 
aside. 

The path of business in America is 
strewn with the wreckage of fine old com- 
panies which did one or the other to their 
sorrow. 

To the oldster I would suggest that, 
whereas I am for discipline, progress is 
bound to leave old things behind. And to 
the youngster, that Oberlin is Oberlin, with 
a fine, long record of valuable contribution 
to the spiritual and educational life of the 
country based upon certain philosophies 
and ideals for which it stands. If those 
philosophies and ideals preclude the adop- 
tion of new ones more acceptable to young: 
sters of today, then maybe those youngsters 
could find a college more to their liking. 

After the application of some rigid dis- 
cipline by the College for having flunked a 
first semester course in German, plus some 
grievances of my own, I did just that in 
1912. We don’t send youngsters to college 
to set up curricula and rules of operation, 
but to get what the college has to offer. 

J. C. Ryan, °14 


to mind the famous 
wasn't it?) that goes 


Tucson, Arizona 


A Significant Swim Program 


To THE EDITor: 


My wife and I have been attending 
swimming meets for four years now, watch- 
ing our son compete, so naturally, we were 
very much interested in the article “Can 
We Swim the Hellespont?” by Ralph Bibler 
in the February 1964 issue of the Alumni 
Magazine. This article states that the times 
of young swimmers continue to improve at 
Oberlin, in the Ohio Conference, and 
nationally, because of better facilities and 
training at the high schools. We would 
like to add another reason: AAU-sponsored 
age group swimming. 

Our son, Larry, has been swimming com- 
petitively for the Vesper Swimming Team 
of Philadelphia, Pa., since he was nine years 
old. His present coach was a former 
Olympic swimmer who trained under In- 
diana’s Counsilman. Larry practices two 
hours a day, three or four times a week. 
One day of the weekend is usually reserved 
for a swimming meet, either an AAU age 
group meet or a dual meet between swim 
clubs. Larry is now in the seventh grade. 


By the time he reaches high school, he will 
be a seasoned competitor. 

To illustrate the effectiveness of this 
swim program, the following are some of 
Larry’s times while swimming in the 12- 


and-under age group (indoor 25-yard 
pools) : 

Oberlin National 

Larry 1963 College 

5O-yd. freestyle 25.4 24.2 21.0 

100-yd. freestyle 56.1 33.7 47.0 

200-yd. freestyle 2:05.9 2:16.4 2:00.6 


(Was 220 yds.) 


100-yd. backstroke 1:02.4* 1:02.9 53.8 
100-yd. butterfly [201 F i018 50.6 
200-yd. individual 

medley 2:19.2* 2:19.4 1:59.7 


* National age group records. 


In this Middle Atlantic area, which in- 
cidentally is developing some very fine 
swimmers, age group swimming is con- 
tributing significantly to the success of 
young swimmers, and the high schools are 
the beneficiary of the program, as is Ameri- 
can swimming in general. As an indication 
of the proportions to which age group 
swimming is growing, an AAU open age 
group swimming meet in Philadelphia, Pa., 
a few weeks ago, attracted 1,500 swimmers. 
Younger swimmers and some of the out- 
standing preparatory school and high school 
swimmers from New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, New York, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia were entered. Swimming magazines 
to which our son subscribes indicate this 
expansion of age group participation is 
national in scope. 

RoBERT E. BARBIERE, "49 
Medford Lakes, New Jersey 


Ed. Note: We hope that Larry chooses 
Oberlin! 


Research Completed 


To THE EpItor: 

As every successful scientist knows, one 
of the essential rules for doing research 
that will impress your colleagues and ad- 
vance your career is to stop as soon as 
your results neatly prove some publishable 
hypothesis. Going on beyond this point not 
only gets you no greater kudos but exposes 
you to the danger of turning up results 
that actually weaken your case — and that 
is obviously no way to get ahead. 


A nice illustration of this rule is provid- 
ed by my pre-prandial project on “Sex 
Correlations and Cross-Relationships Be- 
tween Alumni Progenitors and their Fresh- 
man Progeny as Factors in Patterns of 
College-selection’” (which is what a really 
hep social scientist would probably call it!). 
As you suggested, I have completed the 
research and now get the following some- 
what less dramatic table: 


Girls 
No. Pct No. Pct. No. Pct 


Boys 


Both parents alumni 14 29 20 42 34. 354% 
Father alumnus ....... 14 29 14 29 28 29 
Mother alumna ....... 20 42 14 29 34 35 


48 100 48 100 96 100 


We can still say that more boys follow in 
the collegiate footsteps of their mothers 
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(than in those of their fathers). In fact, 
among the freshman boys who are the sons 
of alumni, 71% have mothers who went to 
Oberlin — which is an impressive statistic. 


We can also say that among the fresh- 
man girls who are daughters of alumni, 
71% have fathers who went to Oberlin — 
but this is a less impressive statistic because 
71% also had mothers who went to Ober: 
lin! And we can no longer say (as I could 
on February 12) that more girls follow in 
the collegiate footsteps of their fathers than 
of their mothers because the figures now 
show that there are exactly the same num- 
ber of Oberlin fathers (34) and Oberlin 
mothers (also 34) among the parents of 
the girls. 


Or you can look at the figures from an- 
other point of view: 


Of the 28 Oberlin fathers (with non- 
Oberlin wives), 14 sent boys and 14 sent 
girls to this year’s Freshman class. 


Of the 34 Oberlin mothers (with non- 
Oberlin husbands), 20 sent boys and 14 
sent girls. 


Of the 34 Oberlin couples, 14 sent boys 
and 20 sent girls. 


All but four of the 34 Oberlin couples 
among the parents of the freshmen were 
college contemporaries. Twelve were class- 
mates, nine were Senior-Junior matches 
(including four senior women who picked 
— or were picked by — junior men), five 
senior men married sophomore contempor- 
aries, and four senior men married girls 
who were freshmen at the time of the men’s 
graduation. Among the other four couples, 
two men and one girl now have spouses 
who graduated four years later than they. 
The remaining couple is an Oberlin girl 
whose husband is listed as “’51,t” (does 


that “t’ mean Graduate School of The- 


ology?). 

The year of graduation of the 128 Ober- 
lin parents (excluding two fathers listed as 
im? Lt cance, 50,.~) eranges from, 1924 to 
1945 with each class except those of 1925 
and 1926 represented. The class of 1938 is 
the median but ranks fourth with 10 par- 
ents. The class of 1939 leads with 13 par- 
ents; 1937, 1940 and 1941 are tied for sec- 
ond place with 12 each; and 1934 is third 
Bit lis. 7; 

GeorcE L. PAYNE 
St. Germain-en-Laye 


Ed. Note: Mr. Payne’s letter about the pic- 
tures of new students on campus whose par- 
ents are alumni was printed in the editor's 
column “Of All Things,” in the March 
issue. Mr. Payne is the father of Felicity, 
65, and Pamela, ’67. In answer to Mr. 
Payne’s question: Yes, ‘‘t’’ does mean Grad- 
uate School of Theology. 


Look for the Cause 


To THE Epitor: 


It is time for us to look at our college 
to learn possible causes for recent student 
unrest and to try to remedy them. It is 
hardly enough to refer to a few other insti- 
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tutions where student demonstrations have 
occurred and to blame the Oberlin discon- 
tent on some universal, social cause that 
has infected institutions throughout the 
country. Actually, few other institutions 
have been infected, and I know of none 
that has been infected as Oberlin has. At 
Stanford University, such demonstrations 
are not occurring. The Harvard “riots” last 
spring were merely the annual outlet for 
pent-up steam that the Cambridge police are 
prepared to handle every spring. 


Oberlin students are rebelling in such 
large numbers because they are treated as 
objects and without trust. When I was at 
the College, there were still a number of 
small old dorms that contained eccentricities 
such as rooms of different shapes. A few 
even had stained glass windows. Perhaps 
these small dorms are not as efficient as the 
modern units that are replacing them, but 
they were interesting and they were suitable 
for living human beings. 

A few old private houses also served as 
dorms, and it was tacitly understood that 
these buildings, like the Co-ops, served to 
give energetic undergraduates a place to let 
off steam. The Co-op houses were a symbol 
of the Oberlin past, of the feeling that 
some may still have that there is nothing 
degrading about menial and common work. 
These houses added variety and color to our 
lives, and even those of us who were out- 
side them, and who ridiculed them, would 
have felt their loss. 


When I was a student at Oberlin Col- 
lege, I knew only Oberlin College. So I 
thought strict social rules were a necessary 
concomitant of college living. Since that 
time I have learned that other undergrad- 
uate institutions give their students greater 
freedom. But we must remember, too, that 
it is not only the rules, but the attitudes of 
the men and women who have the respon- 
sibility of enforcing them, that are important 
in shaping the attitudes of the students 
these men and women guide. 


To raise one final question, I wonder if 
the Oberlin “honor” system doesn’t add to 
the distrust that exists between administra 
tion and students by creating distrust among 
the students themselves. Oberlin students 
are encouraged to “turn in” their classmates. 
This may create distrust. It must promote 
self-righteousness. 

If students at Oberlin were treated more 
like people and if they were trusted by our 
administration and encouraged to trust each 
other, I believe they would respond not 
only by cutting down on embarrassing dem- 
onstrations, but by using their college years 
to pursue other, and more important, things 
of the mind and spirit. 

Davip KUEsTER, *60 
Stanford, California 


Disturbed 


To THE EpiTor: 

In a recent issue of the Post-Standard, I 
read a column that disturbed me because it 
revealed that the standards of Oberlin stu- 
dents are lower than they were when I was 
a student on the campus. 


The writer stated that in his home no 
cigarettes or cocktails were a part of life. 
But after he entered Oberlin College, he 
adopted the prevalent crowd custom. 

Over TV recently, from Montreal, came 
the news that local university students had 
assembled and made a bonfire of their 
cigarettes after hearing the report of a 
U. S. Commission on the health hazards of 
smoking. Regretfully, I haven't yet heard 
or read that Oberlinians have expressed as 
much conviction, or courage. 

Perhaps like many other Americans they 
have so much money they can’t think of a 
worthwhile use for it. But among other 
worthy projects, I recommend they give the 
money thus saved to their Alma Mater 
which can certainly find many important 
channels for its use. 

FLORENCE B. KELLY, °18 
Malone, New York 


Shocked 


To THE EpITor: 

Some months ago Oberlin alumni were 
definitely shocked on reading the Presi- 
dent’s report about the conduct of some 
Oberlin students: their unbelievable dis- 
courtesy to the President, their childish 
behavior as a protest against some social 
regulations. It was hard to believe that col- 
lege students would descend to a noisy, 
abusive, unreasonable mob. 


A greater shock came on reading Pete 
Guest's letter in the current issue. He 
describes himself as twenty-one, a senior 
and main leader in these disturbances. It 
has been generally assumed that seniors are 
educated individuals who have reached 
mature judgment, self control, and capable 
of acting with common sense and courtesy. 


But here these senior leaders behaved 
like a kindergarten brat who throws a 
tantrum screaming: “I want, I want, I 
want.” In fact, they were even more child- 
ish when, failing to get their own way on 
the campus, they went squawking to the 
outside world bringing caustic comments 
and derision on the student body and col- 
lege administration. It appears there had 
been no violation of rights, no moral prob- 
lem involved, no great cause to fight for. 
Just: “we want it this way.” 


The defense of this conduct hangs chief- 
ly, according to Pete, on the thread that 
they had been leaders since childhood. 
Leaders for what reason? — overpermis- 
siveness in their homes? quaint hair cut? 
unpressed dungarees? a cute knee or just 
vocal boisterousness? Most certainly no 
sign of maturity, good judgment or charac- 
ter was displayed in these near-riots. It IS 
a disgrace that some students voted for 
them; a shame that those disagreeing re- 
mained silent. 


As to the activities of freshmen. Since 
when has it become the custom for incom- 
ing freshmen to make rules for the social 
customs and behavior of the student body? 
Must the spoiled “darlings” of the high 
schools be coddled in their BIG EGO? A 
high school graduate who cannot adjust 

Continued on page 26 
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CLARA S. ALLEN retired from teaching English 
at East St. Louis High School (Ill.) in 1956. Since 
then she has had much pleasure tutoring occasional 
bright, interesting foreign pupils. 

Mrs. Levi J. Burd (DAISY WETZEL) visits 
Oberlin annually and attends Oberlin Club meetings. 
She visits Montana in the summer, California in 
the winter, and Detroit in spring and fall. 


1904 

Pacific Citizen, newspaper published by the Japan- 
ese American Citizens League, on January 10, 1964, 
carried an obituary and tribute to Oberlin’s FRAN- 
CIS COMINGS KELLOGG who died on December 
27, 1963. He was a member of the Fair Play Com- 
mittee which defended the loyalty of the Japanese 
Americans in World War II. In 1940 he was senior 
class adviser at Fowler High School, California, with 
35 Nisei in the class. Over 200 Nisei attended 
Fowler High before the war and always found him 
to be a friend. He was sympathetic and under- 
standing when evacuation was ordered in 1942. 


1909 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Davidson (ETHEL COS- 
GROVE) and their son Carson were planning to 
come to Ohio to observe her 55th class reunion, his 
65th reunion at Western Reserve University, and 
the son’s 15th at Antioch College. Mr. Davidson’s 
recent death has caused wife and son to give up 
all thought of attending their own reunions. 

Mr. and Mrs. David H. Ryon (LAURIE GER- 
TRUDE CLARK) celebrated their 50th wedding 
aniversary on Jan. 21, 1964, with close friends at 
a dinner party. Both of them have been busy for 
the past seven years with work for Veterans of 
World War I and have held local, district, and 
state offices. They are modernizing a 110-year-old 
house in the country north of Corning, N. Y., 
where they spend their summers. Winters are spent 
in Largo, Fla. 


1910 


State Supreme Court Judge LYNN B. GRIFFITH 
of Trumbull County, Ohio, was one of five Youngs- 
town district lawyers, with a total of 258 years of 
legal practice behind them, who were honored by 
the Mahoning County Bar Association in Youngs- 
town on Feb. 19. Griffith has been a member of 
the Mahoning County bar since 1951. He was named 
to fill a vacancy on Ohio’s highest court in 1962 
and is now seeking the Democratic nomination for 
the balance of the unexpired term. The Trumbull 
County Bar Association, of which he has been a 
member for 50 years, is also planning to honor the 
judge. 

Mrs. C. M. Higgins (EDITH BALLOU) lives in 
a retirement residence in Aurora, Ill. One of her 
interests is giving book reviews. 


1913 

Mrs. David Pollee (KATHARINE RANSOM) 
lives at the Dorothy Love Presbyterian Home in 
Sidney, Ohio, and is resident correspondent for the 
Hi Liter, a mimeographed monthly letter with re- 
ports from all five of the Ohio Presbyterian Homes. 


1914 


HAZEL PYE Binkley was the house guest of 
LEONIE SCHMIDT at Redwood City in January. 
During the weekend they had a luncheon with MAR- 
JORIE ABORN, RHEA BERG Sinden, and HELEN 
WORK Scott. Later they had tea together at 
Helen's. 


1915 
Mrs. DOROTHY PRINTUP Wing and Mr. Ar- 


thur Earl Bryson announce their marriage on Satur- 
day, Feb. 15, 1964, in Colorado Springs, Colo. 
They are at home in that city at 14 East Fontanero 
St. 

Mr. and Mrs. LACY SIMMS (Edith Halliday, 
16) live in the Boston area, April through Septem- 
ber, where Edith’s children and their families live, 
and in Alamogordo, N. M., October through March, 
where they are near Lacy’s three children and 
their families. Edith continues part-time work in 
the Kingsley School of Remedial Education which 
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Civic LEADER IN CLEVELAND. Galen (Doc) 
Miller, 17, president of Towmotor Corpor- 
ation, Cleveland, Ohio, has had an “‘incred- 
ible record’ as the Plain Dealer expressed 
it, in a recent article, both as a businessman 
and as a civic leader who has done much 
for the community through the responsible 
positions he has held in welfare, health, and 
other civic organizations. Since he took 
over as president of Towmotor in 1961, 
sales and earnings have increased 30%. 
And he has held over 40 offices of impor- 
tance in various Cleveland welfare organiza- 
tions. Currently president of United Ap- 
peal, he is also on the board of the trustees 
of the Community Chest, the Cleveland So- 
ciety for the Blind, and the Health Fund of 
Greater Cleveland. “He lives up to his com- 
pany’s slogan” said the Plain Dealer article, 
“for its lift trucks — “The one-man gang’.”’ 
Mr. Miller attended Oberlin from 1913 to 
1916, taking his A.B. degree from Ohio 
State University. 


retired, does interim min- 


she founded, 
isterial work. 


and Lacy, 


Ty, 


OTTO HOLTKAMP is teaching music privately 
in Findlay, Ohio. 

Mrs. Ross Marvin (DORIS WOOD) and her 
granddaughter, Lynne Marvin, daughter of Richard 
and Norma Jensen Marvin, both °42, left Seattle 
on Feb. 6 for a trip around the world. Relatives 
and friends will be visited along the way. Among 
the latter are TIM JEN in Hong Kong, Rex, °16, 
and FLORENCE BOISE Bell in New Delhi, and 
the schools in India where the Shansi Reps are. 
Stops in Europe, New York City and the Fair, 
Washington, and Baltimore will end the trip. Then 
Doris will go to Estes Park, Colo., where she will 
be settling in a new mountain home. 

The January-February issue of the Newsletter of 
the United Appeal of Greater Cleveland reported 
that GALEN MILLER had been elected to his second 
term as president of the United Appeal and that 
Walter K. Bailey, "19, had been re-elected a trustee 
of the United Appeal. 


1919 


Mrs. Arthur B. Griffith (MARTHA NOBLE) is 


ELLA C. PARMENTER, °15 


teaching two foreign language classes for beginners — 
Spanish and French — at the College Women’s Club 
of Oakland, Calif. 


Upon the recent retirement of HERBERT P. 
LANSDALE JR. as general secretary of the National 
Council of the YMCA, Louis S. Peirce, °28, Cleve- 
land attorney, and a long-time lay leader of the 
YMCA, paid Lansdale a warm tribute. ‘‘Over the 
years you have made an indelible imprint on the 
YMCA movement, local, national, and international, 
and the impact of your leadership will be felt for 
many years to come. . . . I am sure that you will 
continue to serve the YMCA, your community, and 
the fast-moving, kaleidoscopic world in which we live 
with the same dedication that you have throughout 
your lifetime. . Your career has reflected favor- 
ably on Oberlin, and you are universally recognized 
among its most distinguished alumni.’’ Lansdale left 
the country in February for six months of travel. 


1920 

Gloria Steinem, daughter of RUTH NUNEVILLER 
Steinem has authored an anthology, including much 
original material by herself. The Beach Book, pub- 
lished by the Viking Press, is a miscellany for read- 
ing on the beach. It contains a great variety of 
literature and history, all associated with the beach 
or events that have taken place on a beach. 


The Symphony Orchestra of York, Pa., received 
special permission from WILLIAM GRANT STILL 
(hon. Mus.D. °47) to perform his unpublished 
work, The Little Song That Wanted to be a 
Symphony, at a children’s concert on March 25. The 
performance was co-sponsored by the Young Women’s 
Club. The composition is written for children but, 
like Peter and the Wolf, has an underlying serious 
motif. 


1921 

Mrs. Frederic Helwig (ELMINA CHATFIELD) 
realized a life-time dream last summer in a trip to 
Europe in July and August. She visited ten coun- 
tries. She and her husband, pastor of Faith Church 
in Watertown, N. Y., expect to retire in August. 


1922 

Mr. and Mrs. Guy Thelin (BETTY CUSHMAN), 
missionaries in the Philippines, home on furlough 
this year, expect to be speaking in South Dakota, 
April 1-12, according to the February issue of The 
Observer, monthly publication of the South Dakota 
Conference of the United Church of Christ. 


1923 

Mrs. John W. Davis (ETHEL McGHEE) and 
Mrs. Douglas Haskell (CATHERINE LACEY) 
were co-chairmen of the annual benefit of the 
NAACP Legal Defense and Educational Fund, which 
this year presented pianist Artur Rubinstein at 
Philharmonic Hall, Lincoln Center for the Per- 
forming Arts, on Feb. 5. 


THEODORE E. JONES represented Oberlin Col- 
lege at the convocation inaugurating the 75th anni- 
versary of the University of New Mexico, Feb. 25- 
28. He is an attorney with the firm of Jones and 
Stiff, in Albuquerque, N. M 


RALPH SINGLETON, professor of English, Ober- 
lin, gave a book review for the Oberlin Woman's 
Club in January. The book was Reviewing the 
Years, the memoirs of John Young-Hunter, painter 
of a portrait of Henry Churchill King, late president 
of Oberlin College. The book was published after 
the artist’s death by his wife, the former Eva R. 
Schroer, "15, and edited by Prof. Singleton. 


1924 

Mrs. Earl Campbell (ESTHER WILSON) | is 
director of choral music at Edinboro State College, 
Edinboro, Pa. 

SARAH LOUISE DITTENHAVER, now teaching 
and composing in Asheville, N. C., has been hon- 


ored by having many of her compositions selected 


for recommended lists by Piano Quarterly, Clavier 
2 : 


and for the festival list of the National Federation 

of Music Clubs. 
WILLIAM H. REITHER is visiting professor of 
philosophy at the Colle ge of W ooste ts Wooster, Ohio. 
1 


EDWIN ZELLERS, head of the YMCA in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, was chosen to be vice president of 
the Mayor's Commission on Human Rights. Upon 
completion of his active service with the Board of 
World Ministries for the United Church of Christ, 


Ed was made an honorary member of the board, 


1925 

William E. Griswold, *59, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
ERWIN N. GRISWOLD, and Dorte Grove-Rasmus- 
sen were married in Boston on Dec. 14, 1963. 
Dorte’s father, Dr. Morten Grove-Rasmussen, heads 
the blood bank at the Massachusetts General Hospi- 
tal where Dorte is an occupational therapist. Bill 
is a transportation planner with the Massachusetts 
Transportation Commission. 

Mrs. Paul V. McKinney (MATHILDE CHRIST- 
MAN), associate professor of theory and head of the 
department at Westminster Choir College, presented 
the fourth in the series of faculty recitals at the 
College in January. She is a pianist and composer 
and has performed with orchestras in a number of 
cities, including the Pittsburgh Orchestra under Fritz 
Reiner for which she was official pianist for six years. 
She has given recitals in Town and Carnegie Halls 
in New York City. 


1927 
HARVEY C. WEBSTER, professor of English at 


the University of Louisville, represented Oberlin 
College at the inauguration of John W. Oswald as 
president of the University of Kentucky, in Lexing- 
ton, on April 28, 1964. 


1931 

ELEANOR DELFS, M.D., m, was the subject of 
a feature story in the Milwaukee Journal on Jan. 22, 
1964. She is an associate attending staff member at 
Milwaukee County General Hospital and the first 
woman to hold a full professorship in Marquette 
University’s medical school. A professor of gynecol- 
ogy and obstetrics, her research time is spent in a 
specialized field of research — reproductive physiology 
and the failures of reproduction. 

Mrs. Fred Vogelsang (HAZEL ANNE WAL- 
RATH) was appointed librarian, effective Feb. 1 
of the Oxford Memorial Library, Oxford, N. Y. 


1932 


Eugene R. Comings, husband of ELIZABETH 
SHAFFER Comings, died in his office in Bowling 
Green, Ohio, on Feb. 12, 1964: He is survived by 
his wife; two sons and five daughters; his brothers 
Fred and Lea, °29, of the Oberlin Co-op Bookstore; 
and his mother, Mrs. Elizabeth Comings, of Oberlin. 


1933 


ANN SPLITSTONE, director of admissions, Hol- 
lins College, Va., was honored at a party given by 
Hollins alumnae in January. Other special guests 
were junior and senior high school students from 
nearby schools. Ann talked about the college and 
answered questions. 


1934 
K. ELIZABETH DAVIS and Leslie Kondorossy, 


composer, were married on Oct. 19, 1963. On 
March 22, she played the piano in a Composer's 
Night Concert of the music of her husband at 


Severance Little Chamber Music Hall in Cleveland. 
Some of the song texts and lyrics were hers. A 
month earlier she was organist and music director of 
the Church Music Concert at the Unitarian Society 
presenting sacred music by her husband. The choir 
of the Unitarian Society and soloists performed the 
music which carried text by Elizabeth under the pen 
name of Shawn Hall. Her article, “Typing Brings 
New Hope to the Handicapped,’’ was published in 
the spring issue of Ohio Business Teachers’ Journal. 

LEONARD M. SCHUMAN, M.D., epidemiologist 
and professor at the University of Minnesota, was a 
member of the Federal scientific panel on smoking 
and health. 


1935 

Rev. and Mrs. OSCAR L. ASHBURN, t, (Mrs. 
Mary Ashburn, 37) are in New Matamoras, Ohio, 
where he is pastor of the Methodist Church. 

Marion C. Scott, *41, and JOHN L. COBB were 
married on Dec. 28, 1963. They are living at 
11913 Hamlen Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, 44120. 

Attorney ALLAN HULL of Chesterland, Ohio, 
was elected a director of the Women’s Federal Sav- 
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ings and Loan Association of Cleveland in January. 


WILLIAM H. STAUFFER, t, was the featured 
speaker in February at the 13th annual meeting and 
banquet of the Richland Soil and Water Conserva- 
tion District in Ohio. He has been pastor of the 
First Mennonite Church in Sugarcreek, Ohio, for 23 
years, and through all that time has been active in 
conservation work. He helped organize one conserva- 
tion district and has served on the Ohio Soil and 
water conservation committee administering the state 
laws under which soil and water districts are 
organized, 


1937 

ERNEST E. DOERSCHUK JR. was named acting 
Pennsylvania State Librarian in January. Doerschuk 
has been director of library development in Pennsyl- 
vania. He had joined the State Library staff in 1957. 


1938 

Mrs. John M, Gardner, Jr. (RUTH L. HOL- 
LAND) of West Caldwell, N. J., is teaching in a 
private nursery school. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Seefeld (ELIZABETH POR- 
TER) flew to London and proceeded across Europe 
by train to spend two weeks at the Olympic Games 
in Innsbruck, Austria. 

Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell M. Small (MARGARET 
METCALF) are living in the mountains of West 
Virginia. Max is project manager for the 140-foot 
radio telscope at the National Radio Astronomy 
Observatory, Green Bank, W. Va. 

Mrs. Herbert Spiegelberg (ELDORA HASKELL, 
m) is the subject of a long feature story in the 
Post-Crescent, Appleton, Wis. The caption reads: 


New ComMISssIONER. Paul E. Landis, °23, 
was appointed commissioner of the Ohio 
High School Athletic Association last June, 
after holding the office of assistant commis- 
sioner since 1958. Mr. Landis has had a 
long and illustrious career in physical educa- 
tion in Ohio, including his activities as State 
Supervisor of Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation and Safety, to which post he 
was appointed in 1942. At one time head 
basketball and track coach at Bowling 
Green State University, he has also served 
as football and basketball official for twenty- 
seven years, officiating hundreds of college 
and high school games. He is currently a 
member of the High School Advisory Com- 
mittee on Football Rules for the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association. 


“An Orchid to Mrs. Herbert Spiegelberg. Energy, 
Intelligence Given to Community.’’ She was certi- 
fied as a school psychologist in Pennsylvania and 
taught and served as psychologist at the Western 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf for several years. 
In Appleton she worked half time with the school 
system, chiefly in the testing program but also 
launching play-therapy for children with emotional 
difficulties. She has done counseling for both chil- 
dren and adults. Race relations, peace, family plan- 
ning, work for displaced persons, mental health, are 
areas in which she has made notable contributions. 
In August the family moved to St. Louis, Mo. Her 
husband is professor of philosophy at Washington 
University there. Daughter Gwen is a freshman at 
Oberlin College. 

After five years with the YWCA of Brazil, RUTH 
E. WEST, m, t, has transferred from the Interna- 
tional Division to the Community Division of the 
National YWCA, U.S.A., and is on the field staff 
of the National Board, central region, Chicago. 

ELSBETH WALTHER YANTIS, m, was one of 
15 Akron, Ohio, area artists honored by a local 
department store in a full-page ad. Mrs. Yantis 
demonstrated portrait painting at the store during a 
week-long Festival of the Sun. In addition to her 
own work as an artist, Mrs. Yantis has taught at 
the Falls Civic Center, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, near 
Akron. 


1939 


Mrs. H. L. Boatwright (HELEN STRASSBUR- 
GER) sang a group of Mahler songs with an orches- 
tra in New York’s Town Hall in November. She 
also sang a group of songs by the Mexican com- 
poser, Silvestre Revueltas, their first performance in 
the United States. The New York Times said of 
her appearance, ‘* - a soprano whose assurance, 
control, and depth of artistry continue to grow. She 
sang . . . with beauty of tone and purity of line.” 

MICHIJIRO HIROSE and family have built a 
new house and moved into it in January, at 1158, 
Egeya, Shinoharacho, Kohoku-ku, Yokohama, Honshu, 
Japan. 

Judge ROBERT JENSON of Avon Lake, Ohio, 
was appointed general campaign chairman of the 
Lorain County 1964 Heart Fund Campaign. Jenson 
is serving his second term as judge of the Avon 
Lake Municipal Court. He is also treasurer of the 
Lorain County Bar Association. 


GEORGE F. MAHL, on leave of absence from his 
work at Yale University (School of Medicine faculty), 
is spending the year at the Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences at Stanford, Calif. 


SHERWOOD R. MORAN has left the Spring- 
field Gravure Co. of which he was vice president 
and treasurer, and is now associated with the King 
Merritt Co. as a salesman of mutual funds. He and 
his wife, FRANCES HARVEY Moran, will leave 
their Oberlin 25th reunion early in order to attend 
the commencement of their daughter at Muskingum 
College, New Concord, Ohio. 


1940 


ROBERT M. COMFORT has set up his own 
firm, Comfort, Inc., in Harrisburg, Pa., to sell 
school furniture and equipment in central and 
eastern Pensylvania. 


Mrs. Spartoco DiBiasio 
OLLI) is chairman of the Euclid Branch of the 
YWCA board of management. Toni has been inter- 
ested in the Y ever since her high school days, says 
the Euclid News Journal, Cleveland, Ohio. She 
served on the YWCA Youth Committee and has been 
active in other phases of its work. 


The Guardian Life Ins. Co. of America, New 
York City, has promoted JAMES B. PIRTLE to 
financial secretary. Pirtle, who joined the Guardian 
in 1960, lives in Summit, N. J. 
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RICHARD D. SKYRM, head of the music depart- 
ment at the College of Idaho at Caldwell, was the 
featured organist when the C of I Concert Choir 
performed in Sacramento, Calif., in January. 
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JOHN D. BALCOMB has been in the Far East 
on UNICEF business, investigating such things as 
primary education projects in Thailand and_ social 
service projects in the Philippines. One evening he 
attended a party on a Canadian warship and met 
Ambassador to the Philippines, William E, Steven- 
son, former president of Oberlin. Balcomb was to 


(ANTOINETTE ZAN- 
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visit Indonesia, India, Pakistan, Iran 
completed his investigations. 

Rev. DUGALD CHAFFEE is the college minister 
at Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio. This 
is a new position there. 

KENNETH W. CLEMENT, M.D., contributed a 
piece on *‘Prayer’’ to the Faith in Action series of 
Lenten articles published by the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 

JAMES M. DAVIS, t, was appointed vice presi- 
dent for foreign student programs of the Institute of 
international Education, effective on March 16. The 
IIE develops and administers programs of educational 
exchange with more than 100 countries. 

In late December the Recorder of Conshohocken, 
Pa., carried a feature story about archaeologist 
JACOB GRUBER and his wife SHIRLEY MOSKO- 
WITZ Gruber, m. Last summer Gruber excavated a 
prehistoric Indian village in Bainbridge, Pa., which 
appears to date back three or four thousand years. 
This coming summer he will return to the site for 
further excavation. He is assistant professor and 
chairman of the department of anthropology at 
Temple University, Philadelphia. Shirley is an artist 
with paintings in the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts and the Art Alliance. They have three chil- 
dren — Ruth Ellen, 14, Frank, 11, and Samuel, 7. 

DAVID 8S. LEIGHNINGER, M.D., a pioneer in 
the development of both open and closed chest sur- 
gery techniques, talked on ‘‘Cardiac Resuscitation’’ at 


before he 


the January meeting of the Lorain Civil Defense. 
Leighninger is director of cardiovascular surgery 
research at Western Reserve University and Uni- 


versity Hospitals in Cleveland, Ohio. He is also 
assistant professor of surgery at the Western Reserve 
School of Medicine. 

JACOB H. MARTIN, attorney and a member of 
the Chicago crime commission, was appointed in 
January to the post of chairman of the county 
zoning board of appeals. He resigned from the 
commission in order to accept the new appointment. 

HELEN T. MacARTHUR and F. Frederick Mose- 
ley, M.D., orthopedic surgeon of the Royal Vic- 
toria Hospital in Montreal, were married on Jan. 
17, 1964. Helen’s father was the late Dr. John W. 
MacArthur, Class of 1910. Her sister is Mrs. J. 
Robert Miller (Jean MacArthur, °46). Dr. Mosely 
is assistant professor of surgery at McGill and 
associate surgeon at the Royal Victoria Hospital. 


1943 


LOWELL and Margaret, *45, BOLLINGER are in 
Downers Grove, Ill. Lowell is director of the 
physics division of the Argonne National Laboratory, 
Argonne, Ill. Peg was contralto soloist with a local 
group this spring when it presented Vivaldi’s Gloria. 
The family (includes Lesley, 15, Jeff, 11, Priscilla, 
8) had a year in England while Lowell did research 
at Harwell. Then they made a 50-day auto trip in 
the Near East, sailing home from Israel in Septem- 
ber 1962. 

MELVIN FRAREY participated as a panel con- 
sultant in a seminar in New York City held in 
cooperation with the Community Chest of Greater 
New York. He was invited to act as a consultant 
by the International Child Welfare League of Geneva, 
Switzerland. The purpose of the seminar was to 
explore for child welfare workers in the New York 
area what lessons may be learned from the exper- 
ience of other countries with problems similar to 
those faced by social workers in the United States. 
Frarey has had nearly 10 years experience in Korea 
with an American-Korean Foundation child welfare 
team and recently returned from a four-year assign- 
ment in Korea with AID. 
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In February Mohasco Industries, Inc., announced 
the appointment of ROBERT V. CORTELYOU as 
director of corporate planning and associated market- 
ing. This is a new department in the marketing 
division. The job includes the study and develop- 
ment of future diversification for Mohasco as well as 
the coordination of marketing activities of new acqui- 
sitions including the Futorian Manufacturing Corp., 
a new Mohasco subsidiary. 

PETER MENNIN’s Seventh Symphony was given 
its world premiere by the Cleveland Orchestra under 
the baton of George Szell on January 23 and 25. 
Prior to the concerts Mennin, president of the 
Juilliard School of Music, attended a meeting of 
the Women’s Committee of the Cleveland Orchestra, 
giving a talk about his illustrating at the 
piano and with records. 


Mr. and Mrs. ARNOLD MESSNER( 


works, 


BAR- 
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NAMED PRESIDENT. Henry F. Rood, °28, 
was recently elected president of Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Co. of Fort Wayne, 


Indiana, one of the largest stockholder- 
owned life insurance concerns in the coun- 
try. Last year Mr. Rood was elected execu- 
tive vice president. He joined the company 
in 1931, was transferred to the Actuarial 
Department in 1935, and advanced steadily 
to his present post. He has been a member 
of the Board of Directors since 1954. He 
was elected president of the Society of 
Actuaries in 1957, and has served on many 
committees of the Society. He has also 
served on numerous industry committees as 
well as the Life Insurance Tax Advisory 
Committee of the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment. He is married to the former Ruth N. 
Winchester, a classmate at Oberlin. 


BARA REESE) spent last summer in the West. 
For six weeks Arnold conducted a workshop for 
prospective teachers of Spanish at California State 
College. Then he and Barbara and their children, 
Stephen, 8, and Nancy, 5, toured for three weeks 
in Yosemite, the Grand Canyon, and the Yellow- 
stone. It was their first trip west. They all enjoyed 
it, and the children proved to be excellent travelers. 
Arnold teaches foreign language in the Great Neck, 
N. Y., public school system. 
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MILTON P. ANDREWS JR., in Alderwood 
Manor, Wash., is pastor of a new Methodist Church, 
chartered on Jan. 26, with 72 members. Last sum- 


mer he and his wife (CATHERINE SMITH AN- 


DREWS) toured Europe and the Middle East for 
six weeks. 
ABBOTT L. CUMMINGS, assistant director of 


of New 


saving an 


Preservation England 


instrumental in 


the Society for the 
Antiques, has been 


Ipswich, Mass., house believed to have been built 
about 1660. The house was to be razed to make 
room for a parking lot. The electric light depart- 
ment of the town of Ipswich owned the land. It 
heeded Abbott’s protests against the razing and 
offered the house to the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, D. C. It was accepted. The house 
will be dismantled, moved, and reassembled. 
BART HAIGH has been on the air three times 
in recent month He was interviewed on physical 
fitness for men and talked on the history ot square 
dancing. Last summer he attended the 12th National 
Square Dance convention and served on three panels 
He continues his work at the State University of 
New York at Stoney Brook, where he is director 


of intramural recreation and is tennis and bowling 
coach. 

BOB HAUSERMAN, ¢t, was recently elected to 
the school board in Mentor, Ohio, according to the 
News-Herald of Willoughby, Ohio. 

Mr. and Mrs. Karl Stange (BARBARA LEETE) 
find life in Hong Kong stimulating and satisfying. 
Karl is director of a new training program for all 
Asian YMCA’s in the post-graduate YMCA Insti- 
tute in Hong Kong which will open there in Sep- 
tember. Regular job is responsibility for staff train- 
ing and public relations with the 20-branch Chinese 
YMCA of Hong Kong. Barbara is busy with church 
work and taking three years’ work simultaneously in 
British e!ementary subjects in order to keep a lesson 
ahead of Jody, Mark, and Alan, while coaching 
their homework. The two older children, Debbie, 
14, and Paul, 16, are in school in Stevens Point, 
Wis., and Mount Hermon School, Mass., respec- 
tively. 


1946 

The K. E. Palm family (BARBARA JOUBERT) 
moved to Lexington, Mass., from Moorestown, N. J., 
last summer. Ken is a manager in electrical engi- 
neering with RCA in Burlington, Mass. Children 
are Richard, 10, David, 8, and Susan, 4. 

JOHN S. QUIMBY JR., gr., moved from Dallas, 
Texas, last September to Scranton, Pa. He is 
minister of music at Westminster Presbyterian 
Church in the latter city. 


1947 


The Robert MacDonalds (JOAN S. NUTTEN) 
moved to Belleville, Mich., when he accepted a 
call to Trinity Episcopal Church there. They are 
living in a 98-year-old rented rectory until a new 
one can be built. Children are Ann, 10, Drew, 8, 
and Stephen, 5. Joan participates in some _ study 
groups and uses her talent as a folk singer and 
guitarist now and then. 

JOHN B. SHAW, professor of English at Hiram 
College, Hiram, Ohio, led the Faculty Lecture Series 
there in January. The topic of his talk was ‘*Shake- 
speare’s Green World and His Iron One.*” He 
examined several aspects of Shakespeare’s dramatic 
technique in the plays of the late 1590's. 
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Mr. and Mrs. JAMES L. COLE (BARBARA 
BEAUMONT) and their two young sons are mov- 
ing to Groton, Mass. James plans to do research at 


Harvard University and Barbara has been made 
editor of the Morgan Horse magazine. 
HERSCHEL KOCHENOWER leads a series of 


music appreciation meetings at the Lorain County 
Center for the Sightless in Elyria which began in 
January. The Center received the gift of a new 
piano from the Kulas Foundation of Cleveland and 
a new stereo record player from an anonymous donor. 
The programs are open to both the visually handi- 
capped and those with normal sight. 

ROGER MONTGOMERY, 


associate professor of 


architecture at Washington University, St. Louis, 
has been appointed director of the University's 
graduate program in urban design. The program 


provides specialized education for architects and 
other designers in preparation for work in urban 
renewal, large-scale housing, and the design of new 
towns. MARY HOYT Montgomery is teaching art 
in four grade schools and one high school in the 
St. Louis public school system. 


WILLIAM R. PERLIK, a Washington attorney, 
has been appointed to the Fairfax County School 
Board, Virginia. He is a former president of the 
Fairfax County Federation of Citizens Associations. 


At the Lake Erie Junior Nature and Science 
Museum in Bay Village, Ohio, Mrs. Uwe H. von 
Glahn (MYRLIN PETERJOHN) teaches a Saturday 
morning class in sketching animals and birds from 
life. Her pupils range from 7 to 18 years in age. 
Hers is one of a number of courses preparing parents 


and children for greater appreciation and enjoyment 


of nature in the spring and summer. 

LOUISE DUUS is an instructor in the depart- 
ment of English at the State University of New 
York at Buffalo 

DONALD FITZGERALD has started work on a 
doctorate at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
after three years as dean of students at Berkshire 
Community College, Pittsfield, Mass. Betty is oper 
ating a beauty salon Brad is a junior at Mount 

a4 
4 


Hermon and Gregory will start high school in the 
falls 

A year ago the ELMER E. FOOTE family 
(LUCILE BRISTOR) moved to Jamesville, N. Y., 
where Elmer became plant 
duction manager, Syracuse 
also working for a 
home with the children, 
Todd, 4, and April, 1. 

WILMOT N. HESS, m, chief of the theoretical 
division of the Goddard Space Flight Center of the 
National Space Program, in January at Wil- 
liams College on ‘‘Exploration in Space’® and took 
part in a collquium on the subject of ‘Energetic 
Particles in Space.’ 

ALAN C. KERCKHOFF, 


director of graduate 


and _ pro- 
He's 
degree. Lucile is at 


Marya, 10, Robin 7, 


superintendent 
University 
master’s 


Pr ess, 


spoke 


associate professor and 
students in the department of 
sociology and anthropology at Duke University, gave 
the first of two “The Changing 
American Family,’ for the local branch of the 
American Association of University Women in 
Durham, N. C. 

MARY E. RICE, m, has been on a scientific cruise 
of the Indian Ocean. 


addresses on 


She expects to return in May 


to her work toward a doctorate at the University 
of Washington. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. ROBERT WRIGHT (Leatrice 


Barr, °45) announce the birth of their fourth child, 
second son, Thad Barr, on Oct. 6, 1963. 


1950 


DAVID BEAN, piano, with a colleague violinist, 
both of the faculty of Miami University (Oxford, 
Ohio) School of Fine Arts, gave a sonata recital in 
February, the first event on Miami's second-semester 
music calendar. Since he joined the Miami faculty 
three years ago, he has made three concert tours in 
Europe and has been guest soloist with the Dayton, 
Ohio, Philharmonic. Last November he gave a 
recital in Town Hall, New York City. 

DWIGHT BROWN has moved from Calgary, 
Can., to New York City where he has the position 
of district executive, Unitarian Universalist District 
of Metropolitan New York, 


PHILIP A. CORFMAN, M.D., has a research 
position in the department of obstetrics and gynecol- 
ogy at Columbia University, College 
and Surgeons. Last year he became 
specialty board in OBS-GYN. 

PETER S. CRAIG has joined the staff of Southern 
Railway System's law department as commerce 
counsel, according to the Evening Star, Washington, 
D. C. He has been associated with a Washington 
law firm since 1953 and before that served as a 
special assistant for the House Judiciary Committee’s 
Subcommittee on the Study of Monopoly 

A release late in January from the First National 
City Bank of New York announced the appointment 
of JOHN E. METCALF to be an associate economist 
of the bank. John is a member of the American 
Economic Association and the Association for Asian 
Studies. 


1951 


In November, 


of Physicians 
Diplomate of 


Power : 


GEORGE BENNETTE gave the 
first New York performance of Theme and Varia- 
tions by Jack Diercks, °49, in a concert of con- 
temporary music at Carnegie Recital Hall. Bennette 
continues his work as director of the Lighthouse 
Music School and gives piano concerts. The Ben- 
nettes have two sons, Stephen, 314, and Matthew, 2. 


DAN F. BRADLEY has returned from Israel and 
is chief, physical chemistry section, National Insti- 


tutes of Health, Bethesda, Md. 


J. BARTON HARRISON, a member of the 
ACLU, addressed a forum at the Frankford Friends 
Meeting, Philadelphia, speaking on ‘*The Right to 
Travel.’” Harrison is a graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania Law School. 

BARBARA HUGHES McMurtry has resigned her 
position at the Annie Wright Seminary, Tacoma, 
Wash., to become organist and choirmaster at St. 
homage @hurch = hMedinas Wash | last ummernahe 
conducted an eight-week fine arts tour of Europe for 
11 of her former students. The McMurtrys have 
adopted their second red-headed daughter, Martha 
Elizabeth, two in May. 

The Frank B. Ozmun Jr. family (HELEN HOOT) 
moved to Trumbull, Conn., when Frank’s company, 
U.S.I. Film Products Co., moved to Bridgeport. 
The children are Cynthia Leigh, 3, and Christopher 
Todd, 1. The address is 15 Aragon Drive, Trum- 
bull, Conn., 06611. 
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ey. 
JANE MacNAB Christian and her husband, 


Chester, have completed a research project on the 
Spanish in the Southwest, to be published by the 
Federal Government through the University of 
Pennsylvania. Jane is working on a Ph.D, in 
anthropology and plans to teach in college. At 
present she teaches high school in El Paso, Texas. 
Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT E. DRAKE (NANCY 
BADT) announce the birth of a son, John Robert, 
on Jan. 25, 1964. Daughter Robin is five years old. 


Bob is the eastern representative for Contractor 
Magazine's advertising sales. 
SHEILA MEYERS Goldberg is blowing more 


several 
groups — the perfect relaxation from 

Danny, 4, and Beth, 2. The Goldbergs 
Decatur, Ill. Lew is with a cosmetics 
company there. 

RODNEY JOHNSON got his B.A. and M.A. in 
from the University of Minnesota, then 
spent three years in the U. S. Navy. Last April he 
development specialist, U. S. 

Department of Labor, in 


clarinet than she has in years and is in 
ensemble 
Lenore, 7, 


live in 


economics 
became a manpower 
Employment Service, 
Washington. 

DAVID C, KREGER and _ family 
and two-year-old Joyce) returned to Detroit where 
director of the Highland Park 
In Cleveland, Ohio, he had been 
Sinai Hospital. 


(wife Evelyn 
David is deputy 
General Hospital. 
serving as assistant director of Mt. 

AL McQUEEN much of last year 
crossing Europe and Africa at 30,000 feet under a 
Ford Foundation research grant. He had nearly a 
year in Nigeria working on problems of education, 
unemployment, and political participation among the 
youth, and trips to Kenya for research on 
juvenile delinquency and other youth problems. He 
had the good fortune to be in Kenya for the ceremony 
of independence. Now he’s back at the University 
of Michigan teaching sociology (assistant professor), 


spent criss- 


several 


Opera SINGER. Leonardo (Lee) Wolovsky, 
48, spent October of 1963 in California, 


where he appeared in ten performances 
with the San Francisco Opera Company in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. He is pic- 
tured above in the role of Wotan, which 
he sang in Die Walkure. He also sang 
Don Alfonso in Cosi Fan Tutte and La 
Roche in Capriccio. In November he re- 
turned to Frankfurt, West Germany, where 
he has lived for the past 14 years. Wolov- 
sky has sung opera in Rome, Naples, Paris, 
Berlin, Athens, and other major cities in 
Europe. He studied with Prof. Dan Harris. 


analyzing his studies, and writing at the Institute for 
Social Research, where he is an associate. 

ALDO MANCINELLI led a  Workshop-in-the- 
Round on “‘‘Piano Technique: Understanding and 
Teaching’ sponsored by the Tulsa, Okla., Accredited 
Music Teachers Association. This was in January. 
Mancinelli is on the music department faculty at 
Tulsa. 

THEODORE REHL is one of a duo-piano team at 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. They began with 
recitals at the college which quickly led to engage- 
ments all over Wisconsin, both recitals and orches- 
tral appearances. They have played with the Mil- 
waukee Civic Symphony, and the Oshkosh, Green 
Bay, and Lawrence Symphonies. The Duncan and 
Rehl Duo plays modern, romantic, and classic litera- 
ture, at one or two pianos, and has received enthus- 
jastic reviews wherever it has appeared. Ted and 
his wife, FRANCES CLARKE Rehl, still find time 
to appear together. They launched the year’s faculty 
series at Lawrence College with a recital on Sept. 29. 
Frances plays violoncello. Both teach at Lawrence. 


Last year RALPH H. WINKLER formed Cinema 


South of Oakwood, Inc. (Ohio) and purchased a 
deteriorating neighborhood motion picture theater 
that had been prosecuted under Ohio’s obscenity 


laws. Together with a young manager with plenty 
of experience, Winkler remodeled the theater, renam- 
ing it Cinema South. It opened in mid-February 
(1963) with a family policy — ‘‘late releases plus 
selected goodies from as long ago as the 30’s.’’ The 
young promoters are being treated like ‘‘knights on 
white chargers’’ but hoping it all pays off well. 
Ralph is not active in the day-to-day management, 
concentrating instead on development of his Sky- 
wrighter, weekly newspaper for Wright-Patterson 
AFB, which he founded in 1960. 

ELEANOR CHILD Wolfrom is living in Sarasota, 
Fla., with her children, Kathy, 6, and David, 4. 
She teaches strings and orchestra in junior and 
senior high and plays in the Florida West Coast 
Symphony and the small Chamber Orchestra. She 
has seen JUDY RICHARDSON Varner who is a 
member of the Go-Climb-a-Trio and lives in St. 
Petersburg. 


LSS 
Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES DeHEART (Juanita 


Pearson, *57) moved into their own home last June 
in Pueblo, Colo. Both still teach piano privately 
and have seven classes which about 80 per cent of 
their private students attend. 

JAN HOUSE Dowling spent last summer working 
as an employment interviewer for the State of New 
Hampshire. Then she went to Hartford, Conn., as 
a social worker. This year she is back in Nashua, 
N. H., teaching and taking courses. 

JAMES EDMONDS has his D.M.A. from the 
University of Michigan. Last year he appeared with 
the Spokane Symphony Orchestra as soloist, playing 
a Mozart piano concerto. Jim acquired a car during 
the year and has been doing some week-end sight- 
seeing between his last class on Friday afternoon and 
his church service on Sunday morning. He is assist- 
ant professor in the music division of the Eastern 
Washington State College, Cheney, Wash. 

ANNE LODGE is a research psychologist with the 
Washington School of Psychiatry and Walter Reed 
Army Institute of Research. 

LYLE O. SMITH III received his diploma from 
Kent State University last spring. After leaving 
Oberlin he spent a number of years in the U. S. Air 
Force and worked at the Department of State in 
Washington, D. C., before enrolling at Kent State. 


1954 

The John M. Dales (FRANCES BRUNER, 
grad. student 1953-54) announce the birth of Sara 
Roxane on June 1, 1963. In August the family 
moved from Albuquerque, N. M., to Aurora, Colo. 
John teaches in the public schools there and plans 


to study at Denver University in the summer. Two 
other children are Elizabeth Anne, 4, and John 
Edward, 3. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel Davis (ELIZABETH 
CREESE) are happy to announce the birth of 


James Creese Davis on Oct. 1, 1963. He joined 
Margaret, 5, and Helen, 2. The family is in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where Nathaniel is on loan to the 
Peace Corps and has the lengthy title of Deputy 
Associate Director for Program Development and 
Operations. He also teaches a graduate course in 
Russian history at Howard University. 

JOHN F. JACKSON is doing research for Ph.D. 
in physical chemistry at the University of Colorado. 
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the classification system, present examples of specimens 
which have been classified and indicate how this classifi- 
cation was arrived at, and gradually lead the student to 
the use of classification keys to classify unidentified speci- 
mens presented visually on the slide projection equipment. 
Without straining one’s imagination, a variety of possi- 
bilities for such instructional procedures can easily be 
identified. 

Other audio-visual techniques designed to place the 
responsibility for some learning of content on the student 
also reflect a possible changed role of the college library. 
“Automated” lectures, stored on audio tapes, may be placed 
in the library, checked out by students, and gone over as 
frequently as necessary to learn their content. It is even 
possible to combine such taped lectures with projected 
visual displays, so that automated illustrated lectures are 
available to students. In this case, signals recorded mag- 
netically on the audio tape trigger a projection system 
which consists of still slides, moving pictures, or movies 
with a “‘stop-frame” device built into the system, and 
automatically turn the visual displays on, off, advance 
them to next display, and present the material at the 
proper point in the lecturer’s discussion. 

Another technique which has recently been widely dis- 
cussed is the use of “teaching machines,” “programmed 
textbooks,” and the like. In this case, some content which 
should not require a teacher’s efforts is presented to the 
student in small, sequential steps. One item of information 
is added sequentially to those which have preceded it, 
according to a plan devised by the author of the pro 
grammed material, and the student is required at each step 
to respond in some manner to the material. A very com- 
mon type of program consists of a sequence of statements 
in which key words or phrases related to concepts to be 
learned are omitted and are not immediately available to 
the student. He must write the words or phrases which 


will complete each statement and, after he has constructed 
his response, he exposes the answers provided by the pro- 
gram as correct. He thus moves through a carefully con- 
structed sequence of items, having his correct answers 
confirmed by the program and his incorrect responses cor- 
rected, at each step in the learning process. The type of 
material to be presented in this fashion must be carefully 
selected and the sequence expertly designed by a person 
skilled in the construction of such educational devices. At 
present, there are excellent indications that given the proper 
sort of content and a well-designed program, students 
will learn the material efficiently without the support of a 
lecturer who is then freed to make use of the materials 
learned via the program in his lectures, demonstrations, 
and reading assignments. 

These few examples do not exhaust the list of currently 
available instructional techniques which may be used to 
increase instructional capacity and maintain or extend 
teaching effectiveness. Nor do they touch upon techniques 
being developed or just being talked about as possibilities 
at present. The central points illustrated by the examples 
given here are that these techniques commonly involve a 
decision to place greater responsibility upon the student 
for mastering those parts of his learning which do not 
require “live” instruction; that when this decision is taken, 
it must be implemented by a technique which is efficient 
in accomplishing the aims of the instructor; that the pro- 
cedures and equipment used in this extension of the “inde- 
pendent” learning concept must be capable of permitting 
the teacher to reach more students, or to utilize his teaching 
effort differently and more productively, than he could 
without their use; and that with the use of ingenuity and 
a willingness to try new techniques, these aims may be 
accomplished without sacrificing quality of instruction and 
frequently may be found to result in improved quality of 


the product. ASSES 


His wife, Sally, is studying English literature on a 
Ford Foundation master’s degree program for pros’ 
pective college teachers. Oberlinians they've met in 
Boulder are Bill °55 and Eileen Tate °56 Cline and 
PHIL MILLER. John has two recent publications 
to his credit: ‘‘Crystallinity in Ethylene-Propylene 
Copolymers’’ in the Journal of Polymer Science, and 
a poem, ‘‘Theme and Variations,’’ in The Colorado 
Quarterly, Autumn, 63. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Rose (JEANNETTE EISE- 
MAN) are both graduate students at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, she in geology and he in speech and 
dramatic arts, film section. Jeannette has a graduate 
teaching assistantship. 

Rev. LEONARD F. SOLT, t, pastor of the 
Doylestown Methodist Church and chairman of the 
emphasis on ‘‘Moral Man and Moral Society’’ in 
the North-East Ohio Conference of the Church, led 
the opening session of the School for Moral Con- 
cerns in January at the Methodist Church in Warren, 
Ohio. Section discussions, following the general ses- 
sion, dealt with decision making in personal life, in 
business, and in world affairs. 

HELEN STEERE teaches part time at Boston 
University and runs a drama workshop and a book 
veminar with children and young adults in the pre- 
dominantly Negro section where she lives: 110 
Harold St., Roxbury 21, Mass. 

JAMES 8U-BROWN finished airborne training in 
December and went to the Defense Language Insti- 
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tute East Coast, Washington, D. C., where he will 
study Chinese until late in June. He expects to go 
then to Taiwan to serve on the staff of the Judge 
Advocate for approximately 30 months. His address 
for the present is: Capt. James C. Su-Brown, JAGC, 
1624 Allison St. N.W., Washington, D. C., 20011. 


On Feb. 22 at the Florida State University in 
Tallahassee RONALD WALN appeared in concert 
with his father, George E. Waln, Oberlin professor 
of woodwind instruments. Prof. Waln, now on a 
semester leave of absence, played several clarinet 
numbers. Then father and son (Ronald with flute) 
played Sonatine en Trio, Op. 85 by Florent Schmitt. 
Ronald is on the music faculty of Florida State and 
is a member of the Faculty Woodwind Trio there. 
He plays both flute and bassoon. 
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CHARLES J. MAHNKEN was hired to teach 
English and German in Cranford, N. J., beginning 
Feb. 3. 

Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES MANSFIELD (Anne 
Blackenburg, °54) announce the birth of their first 
child, Carol Anne, on Jan. 12, 1964. They moved 
to Washington, D. C., last July when Charles began 
working on the staff of the International Monetary 
Fund as an economist, in the Latin American Divi- 
sion. 


ROBERT T. PILLARD is studying at the Univer- 


sity of British Columbia in Vancouver. His address 
is 3648 W. 15th Ave. 

Mrs. Burton’ Sherwood (ANNE WEBER) and 
family have moved to Brattleboro, Vt., where the 
skiing is terrific. Burt is general manager and vice 
president of radio station WTSA. Anne works at 
the station and holds up the home front for husband, 
Ellen, 4, and the basset hound. Their address is 
398 Canal St., Brattleboro. 

ROBERT B. SILVERMAN of N. Quincy, Mass., 
is engaged in private dental practice and teaches part 
time at Tufts School of Dental Medicine. 


1956 

Mrs. Paul Allen Jr. (THOMASENA DAVIS, m) 
is music consultant to the Board of Education of 
Washington, D. C. Her husband is working for 
U.S.I.A. and also for an advanced degree at Howard 
University. They have a son who was born in 
February, 1962. 

MARK ALLEN BELSEY, M.D., has been doing 


research and teaching in the department of pediatrics 


at Tulane University on a fellowship in infectious 
diseases from the National Institutes of Health. He 
was married in March 1961 to a Swarthmore, *59 
graduate, Ann Mathieson. Their daughter, Erika 
Gabrielle, was born on March 6, 1963. After 
July 1 this year Mark will be at the San Francisco 
General Hospital in the department of pediatrics. 


Mrs. Merton Carpenter (CAROLYN GAGE), 


az 


organist in the First Congregational Church, Bur- 
lington, Vt., accompanied the singers in a concert 
at Vermont College, Montpelier, Vt., in January. 

RICHARD and CAROLYN CAHALAN COOPER 
are in New Haven. Dick spent two years on the 
staff of the President's Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, but has been teaching economics at Yale 
University since September. The Coopers have two 
children, 3 and 2. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Russell Neale (NANCY KES- 
TER) announce the birth of their third child, first 
son, Graham Robert Kester Neale, on Dec. 27, 1963, 
His sisters are Aleda, 342, and Erica, going on two. 
Nancy is still involved in the nursery school in 
which she taught last year. Other participating 
mothers are SUE STRUGGLES Rilling and Ruth 
Bradford Ohlsen, *55. Russ Neale has his Ph.D. in 
clinical psychology and is on the staff of the Salt 
Lake Community Mental Health Center as well as 
having a part-time private therapy practice. 

Mrs. Irwin Jerome Siegel (LINDA ROGOLS) 
completed her Ph.D. degree in musicology at Boston 
University in December. During the second semester 
she is teaching music history at Oakland University, 
Rochester, Mich., to fill a leave of absence position. 
Jerry completed his military service last summer and 
is in residency at Henry Ford Hospital in Detroit. 
Their daughter is now 314 years old. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred N. Tebbe (MARGARET 
MANZER) are living in Riverside, Calif., where 
Fred has a research position with the University of 
California. Margaret received her Ph.D. from 
Indiana University in 1962 and taught speech there 
while Fred did post-doctoral work in chemistry. 

ALEXANDER and Wilma, '57, TURCO announce 
the birth of daughter Gwen in August 1963. Ellen 
is 6, Beth, 4. While Wilma is presently full-time 
homemaker, Alexander is pursuing Ph.D. work at 
Michigan State University and is director of music 
at the First Presbyterian Church in Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

DICK and MARG (MARGARET FOSTER) 
VANDERLIPPE announce the birth of their second 
son, John Prentice, on Nov. 6, 1963. Rickie is four. 
Dick has been promoted to director of manufacturing 
in his company, the Grason-Stadler Co., W. Con- 
cord, Mass. The Vanderlippes have moved into a 
new home, which they designed themselves, at 6 
Temple Road, RFD 1, Concord, Mass., 01742. 
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PATRICIA NIESEN and Owen Kenneth Abplan- 
alp were married in September 1963. He is manager 
of a radio station in Elkhart, Ind. Patricia is a staff 
physical therapist at the Elkart Rehabilitation Cen- 
ter. She plays soprano recorder with the South 
Bend Recorder Society. 

MICHAEL B. GROSSMAN is an instructor in 
political science at Towson State College, Townson, 
Md. 

Mr. and Mrs. William T. Harper (MARCIA 
MITCHELL) announce the birth of Thomas Andrew 
on Jan. 10. Harper is a chemical engineer. He is 
Process supervisor with Amoco Chemicals in Joliet, 


Mrs. Khateeb Hussain (DONNA SAMUEL) 
teaches second grade in Fullerton, Calif. Her hus- 
band is an associate professor of quantitative methods 
in economics at Orange State College there. Donna 
has published several stories in childrens’ magazines 
and an article in the December 1963 Elementary 
English entitled ‘‘Is the Teaching of Foreign Lan- 
guages in the Elementary School Worthwhile?” 

ROY SCHMICKEL, M.D., has a son David, 
going on one year old, and a daughter almost three. 
Roy is an investigator in chromosome research in 
the Public Health Service, Rockville, Md. He is 
working on the effects of radiation on chromosomes 
as his two-year military obligation. 

Janet Aitken, a nurse from British Columbia 
and CHARLES H. TAGGART, M.D., were mar- 
ried on June 14, 1963. Taggart is a U. S. Naval 
officer undergoing training in submarine medicine at 
the submarine base, Groton, New London, Conn. 
His address is R.F.D. 3 — Box 455, Gale’s Ferry, 
Conn. 

Mr. and Mrs. ERIC WEBER (Lynne Stock, *59) 
announce the birth of Erica Wyn on Sept. 19, 1963, 
in Frankfurt, Germany. They expect to travel when 
they can during Eric’s two years in the Army. Then 
he will begin his orthopedic residency at Massachu- 


setts General Hospital in Boston in 1965. Eric's 
M.D. is from Columbia University. 
BREWSTER WILLCOX began on Oct. 1, 1963, 


as minister of Bostwick Lake Congregational Church 
in Rockford, Mich, 
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LETTERS 


Continued from page 19 


himself to existing regulations is not ready 
for college and should not be admitted. No 
educational or character growth is possible 
without some disciplines. 

From an alumni point of view, from any 
adult point of view, this situation is the 
result of poor student selection by the 
Admissions Office. Too many over priv- 
ileged supposedly high IQ students, popular 
but empty-headed and lacking in self 
discipline, are selected. 

Each issue of the Alumni Magazine car- 
ries news of former graduates who have 
done and are doing outstanding work in 
the world. While in college very few of 
these counted as “leaders,” or BIG 
WHEELS. They do count in the important 
work of the nation and the world. 

It would seem to be the duty of the 
Admissions Office to reappraise admissions 
qualifications with less emphasis on high 
IQs and so-called “leadership” activities: 
more on character qualities and signs of 
probable scholastic and personal develop- 
ment. Also, what is wrong with looking 
the applicant straight in the eye, without 
trembling, telling him what the rules and 
regulations of the College are; that he will 
be expected to live with these regulations? 

If the applicant, male or female, feels he 
is incapable of adjusting to rules and re- 
strictions, of settling down to academic 
work as former college generations have 
done, he is free to apply elsewhere. 

Is Oberlin still an institution of higher 
learning, or does it have to become a 
nursing school for underdeveloped juvenile 
minds? 

BERNICE H. URBAN, °22 
ASSP 


Erie, Pennsylvania 


1958 
ROBERT F. ADAMS received his Ph.D. at the 


University of Michigan in December, according to 
the Saginaw News, Saginaw, Mich. He is an as- 
sistant professor of economics at the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

Early in April Rev. MALCOLM C. BERTRAM, 
m, t, became pastor at Community Church (United 
Church of Christ) in Garden City, Kans. He had 
been at the Trinity Congregational Church in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., since 1959. 

JON A. CHRISTIANSON is working with Com- 
munity Progress Inc. in New Haven, Conn., in the 
youth employment field. His work consists in plac- 
ing youths in jobs or in training programs. He 
works chiefly with school drop-outs and minority 
group young people. 


Debra Cecil Friedman and HENRY LAWRENCE 
DANACEAU were married on Jan. 11 in the 
Taylor Road Synagogue, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
They are living in Columbus, Ohio, where Henry 


is in his junior year at the Ohio State University 
Medical School, 


Rev. JOHN C. FERGUSON has been appointed 
pastor of the Normal Park Methodist Church in 
Chicago. Formerly an all-white church, it has be- 
come integrated as it attempts to serve the changing 
community. 


ROBERT E. FIELD has accepted the position of 
executive vice president of a large nursing home 
chain, with offices in Washington, D. C. His ad- 
dress is 3636 16th St. N.W., Washington. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Fung (LAURA CHANG) 
moved to Morrowville, Pa., last September. Mr. 
Fung is a senior engineer with Peter F. Loftus Corp. 
in Pittsburgh, 


RONALD M. GREIM is teaching in Wiesbaden, 
Germany, in an army dependent school. 

ROBERT D. GUTHRIE is a post-doctoral fellow 
in the department of chemistry, UCLA. 

Dr. and Mrs. Gerald S. Kolbert (MARLENE 
MAASS) announce the birth of Daniel Maass Kol- 
bert on Jan. 21, at the USAF Hospital, Andrews 
Air Force Base, Washingtoa, D. C. 

Dr. and Mrs. JOHN K. KURTZ (Donna Berg- 
strom, 59) announce the birth of Karin Lynne on 
May 3, 1963. John received his M.D. degree from 
Johns Hopkins in 1962 and interned at Ohio State 
University Hospital where he is now a resident in 
medicine. His article, ‘‘Management of Severe In- 
jury of Spinal Cord of Civilians’? was published in 
Oct. °62 in the Archives of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation. Donna got her M.M. from Peabody 
Conservatory last June and has appeared in several 
piano recitals since then. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Oakley (GRAYCE AL- 
LEN) and year-old son have moved into a house of 
their own at 5003 Buckingham Way, Anchorage, 
Alaska. 

KENNETH PHEIFFER, t, is minister at the 
Church of the Master, Dallas, Texas. 

JACK PORTER got his B.D. at McCormick 
Seminary last spring and had clinical training under 
the Protestant chaplain at Cook County Hospital, 
Chicago, during the summer. Last September he 
began his first full-time job as pastor of the Western 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in Bloomington, III. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Herbert L. Alexander (ANNIE 
LAURER) are in Eugene, Ore., where Herb is 
working on his Ph.D. at the University and has a 
teaching assistantship. Annie sits in on an algebra 


seminar. They have a son, Neil Brooks, born on 
April 20, 1963. 
Mr. and Mrs. LYLE W. ASHBY (MARY 


WHEELER ASHBY) are in Frederick, Md., where 
he is pastor of the Trinity Methodist Church. 

Mrs. James Black (VIRGINIA SANI) calls her- 
self homemaker, but finds time to act as water safety 
instructor and summer pool supervisor for the local 
pool program. This is in New Philadelphia, Ohio. 
She also does some work with the Little Theater 
group. Gini and her husband are parents of Dana 
Lee, 4, and James Eric, 2. 

FRANK V. CHURCH is a teacher in the public 
schools of Springfield, Mo. 

Capt. DONALD E. FORSYTHE is commanding 
officer of Company A of the 308th Engineer Bat- 
talion, 83rd Infantry Dv., based in Elyria, Ohio. 
Company A was honored for the second time in 
succession for achieving the highest rating during 
two weeks of annual active duty at summer camp in 
1963. A third consecutive top rating will give the 
unit permanent possession of the trophy. Forsythe 
teaches vocal music in the Oberlin public schools. 

REUBEN H. GREEN, t, is college minister at 
Owen College, Memphis, Tenn. Prior to last Sep- 
tember he was instructor in religion at the Okla- 
homa School of Religion in Langston, Okla. 


On Dec. 14, 1963, WILLIAM E. GRISWOLD 
and Dorte Grove-Rasmussen were married in the 
small chapel at Kings Chapel House in Boston. 
Dorte went to high school in Belmont, Mass., and 
returned to Denmark for additional schooling. She 
is an occupational therapist at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital in Boston. Bill is a transportation 
planner with the Massachusetts Transportation Com- 
mission. 


PETER HEDRICK is a member of the Ithaca 
Woodwind Quintet, composed of Ithaca College 
School of Music faculty members. His instrument is 
the oboe. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Kokat (JANIS RUS- 
SELL) announce the birth of Susan Alice on July 
3, 1963. The Kokats live in Beltsville, Md. He is 


in the department of economics at the University of 
Maryland. 


BRUCE McEWEN completed the requirements for 
his Ph.D. in biochemistry at the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute in New York City in December. In February 
he and his wife (NANCY AMES) left for Gothen- 
berg, Sweden, where he will study for several years 
at the Institute of Neurobiology which is part of 
the medical school of Gothenberg University, 


In February Mrs, Gerald Miller (LINDA STILL- 
WELL) was recuperating from a fractured jaw, 
received in a fall earlier in the year. Jerry, bridge 
design engineer for the State of Alaska, is building 
their new house in his spare time. They hope to 
move in this spring. 
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PAUL D. SIMPSON is a senior at the Harvard 
Divinity School and serving as part-time pastor of 
two churches in Lakeville, Mass. 

NANCY YEAGER, instructor in music at 
Wheaton College, Norton, Mass., presented a piano 
concert in the college’s Faculty Recital series. 


1960 

KIM BEAMON, © organist-choirmaster, Trinity 
Memorial Church (Episcopal), Warren, Pa., direct- 
ed the music in a local production of Pajama Game 
in October. His choir presented a service of Advent 
music in December (Brahms motet and Buxtehude 
cantata). In February Beamon attended a two-day 
seminar at Washington Cathedral and presented a 
recital in Warren on Feb. 12. 

KEN BURNETT is teaching strings and orchestra 
in grades 7-12 at South Glens Falls High School, 
N. Y., and is playing in the Vermont Symphony 
and the Glens Falls Operetta Club and other Jocal 
ensembles. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT CASSELS (SHEILA 
FRAZER) of Plainville, N. Y., have a son, John 
Robert, born on Nov. 25, 1963. Bob was ordained 
and installed as pastor of two churches (Plainville 
Christian Church and Lysander Congregational 
Church) on Sunday evening, Oct. 27. 

RONALD and LYLE THOMAS CHASTAIN are 
in Paris, France, while Ronald does research for his 
doctorate. He has a Fulbright scholarship. 


Writer In Texas. Mrs. Helmuth J. Naumer (Mary Ann Singleton, °56) finds time for 
writing despite the family demands of two children, Karina, 6, and Helmuth, 3, and house- 
hold duties. Her husband, pictured with her and the children above, is executive director 
of the Ft. Worth Children’s Museum, the largest of its kind in the world, noted for its 
halls of natural history, its planetarium, observatory, its unique hall of Texas history, and 


its educational program with classes for 3-year-olds to adults. 
currently enrolled in various classes, including 474 pre-schoolers. 
200,000 from all 50 states and some 25 foreign countries. 


will appear shortly in Redbook. 
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Two summers ago Mr. and Mrs, 
(HILARY BLOCH) took a 10,000-mile 
trip to the west and northwest, including the Fair in 
Seattle and the Canadian Rockies. In the fall of 
1962 Hilary began to work at the Harvard Center 
for Cognitive Studies in the department of psychol- 
ogy. Then she became secretary to one of its direc- 
tors. In April 1963 she went with her mother and 
grandmother to the Soviet Union to visit about 40 
members of their family in the Ukraine. Hilary is 
working on a journal of that trip. 


John Flym 


Rev. WILLIAM ROGERS FORTNER, t, was 
chosen ‘‘Young Man of the Year’’ by the Euclid 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. He was also the 


recipient of the Kiwanis Club’s Distinguished Service 
Award for 1963. Fortner is minister of education at 


Epworth-Euclid Methodist Church in Cleveland, Ohio. 
On March 15 HOWARD N. FULLERTON JR. 


left the Army and returned to his position with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Mr. and Mrs. George C. Green (GENE MARIE 
RICE) spent last summer at the Yale Summer School 
of Music and Art. Her work was in music theory 
and she did lots of chamber playing. She plays in 
the Westchester Symphony and the Festival Wood- 
wind Quintet. Gene Marie’s instrument is the oboe. 
The Greens have a two-year-old son, Michael. 

Victoria ‘‘Vicki’? Kahn, *63, and CRAIG ED- 


WARD HODGETTS were married on Jan. 26, at 
the Westchester Ethical Society in White Plains, 


Annual 


A travel article by Mary Ann 


motorcycle 


Some 3,280 students are 
visitors top 


N. Y. Hodgetts is attending the School of Archi- 
tecture at the University of California, Berkeley. 

PETER JACK KAHN received the Ph.D. in 
mathematics from Princeton University in January. 

THOMAS V. O'DONNELL finished preparatory 
studies in philosophy at St. Charles Borromeo Sem- 
inary in Wickliffe, Ohio, last spring and is now 
enrolled in a four-year program of graduate study in 
theology at St. Mary’s Seminary in Cleveland. 

JAN THOMPSON has a two-year opera contract 


in Gelsenkirchen, Germany. 


1961 
Mr. and Mrs. JAMES EVERS, M.A.T., an- 


nounce the birth of a daughter, Carol, on Jan. 9. 
She is their third child. 


LILA KNIGHT and Edward Bulkeley Griswold 
were married on Aug. 10, 1963. They live in their 
own home, 11 Mountain View Road, Weatogue, 


Conn., a suburb of Hartford. Buck is a security 
analyst for Travelers Ins. Co. Lila is teaching 7th 
grade English and an honors English 8th grade class 
of very bright youngsters in West Hartford. 

Mr. and Mrs. DAVID GROTKE (Linda Bailey, 
°64) are back in Oberlin. David is a research asso- 
ciate in the department of psychology, Oberlin Col- 
lege, working with Prof. Celeste McCollough in the 
field of perception. Linda is a senior in the College 
of Arts and Sciences. 

LINDA HEFLEBOWER is a student at the Art 
Institute of Chicago. 

JOHN L. HUNTINGTON returned last fall to 
the Mozarteum in Salzburg for further study. 

According to the Holyoke Daily Transcript MAR- 
THA B. JOHNSON left after the Christmas holi- 
days for a Peace Corps assignment in Bogota, Co- 
lombia. She had three months of training in com- 
munity development at the Columbia School of 
Social Work in New York City. 

DALE R. KLINE has a research grant from the 
Lilly Foundation at the University of Illinois and 
Galesburg Research Hospital. He is studying the 
genesis, function and resolution of personal guilt 
among the mentally ill, with intensive group therapy 
at Galesburg. He expects to return to the parish 
ministry in Ohio in June. 

Lt. EDWARD F. KOLAR was assigned to South 
Vietnam, following a ten-day training period in 
Japan in January. He expects to be in South Viet- 
nam for about a year. Meanwhile, his wife, Marcia 
Olsen Kolar, °62, is living with her parents in Park 
Ridge, Ill., and doing secretarial work for the 
Chicago office of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 

DIANE KORZENIK has been designing backdrops 
for ballet. She did the stage design in Providence, 
R. I., in December for the American Festival Ballet's 
performance of The Nutcracker Suite at the Rhode 
Island School of Design. This spring she is doing 
set designs for another ballet company and is to 
have a display at the New York World's Fair 
including sculpture and painting. Her work was the 
subject of a long feature article with pictures in the 
Providence Evening Bulletin on Dec. 26. 

ANN RYLANDS, working on a master’s degree 
at Juilliard School of Music, is playing several solo 
recitals in the New York area this spring. 

RICHARD R. SPRIGG enlisted in the Air Force 
Reserves, with six months active duty ending in July. 

THOMAS C. TONG received an M.S. in biology 
from Creighton University, Omaha, Nebr. He is 
now at Bowdoin, Brunswick, Maine, as a laboratory 
instructor and thinking of going into dentistry at 
Columbia next year. Tom plans to go home to 
Hong Kong this summer, for the first time in six 
years. His address is 29 Boody St., Brunswick, 
Maine, 04011. 
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MARY ANNA ADAMS is a laboratory assistant 
at the Institute of Arctic and Alpine Research in 
Boulder, Colo. She got her B.A. in zoology from 
the University of Colorado. Mary Anna does both 
office work and field work in the high 
west of the city. 

Hoping to have his M.A. by June, JIM BAVIS 
September. He is a 
University of Illinois and 
working on a Dept. of Labor project concerned with 
the problem of finding enough qualified workers to 
meet the shortage in technical occupations. 

HAZEL JOAN BRYANT presented a group of 
songs at a testimonial banquet honoring the R. Rev. 
D. Ward Nichols, Bishop of the AME Church, in 
January, according to the New York Courier, New 
York City 


mountains 


plans to start law school in 


research assistant at the 
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Honor Distinctions at Graduation 


By vote of the College faculty at 
the January meeting, a new method of 
awarding Latin distinctions at gradua- 
tion was approved. It will go into ef- 
fect this coming June. According to 
the new procedure, Latin distinctions 
of Cum Laude, Magna Cum Laude, 
and Summa Cum Laude will be award: 
ed to approximately 25% of the grad- 
uating class or to those students with 
accumulative averages of 3.0 (B) or 
better, whichever group is smaller, for 
the first seven semesters. Summa Cum 
Laude will be awarded to the top 1% 
to 3% of the class or to those with 
accumulative averages of 4.8 (low A-) 
or better, whichever group is smaller. 
Magna Cum Laude will be awarded 
to approximately half of the remain- 
ing portion of the upper 25%. Cum 
Laude will be awarded to the remain- 
der. One reservation was made to 
this procedure: that a transfer student 
must have earned at least 45 hours of 
credit at Oberlin by the end of his 


seventh semester to be eligible for a 
Latin distinction. 


Research Status Appointments 


Two faculty members from the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences and one 
from the Conservatory of Music were 
given research status appointments for 
1964-65 President Robert K. Carr an- 
nounced recently. Dewey Ganzel, Jr., 
associate professor of English, will 
spend the year in London working on 
John Forster and John Payne Collier; 
George A. Lanyi, professor of govern 
ment, will complete a project culminat- 
ing in a book tentatively titled “The 
of Appeasement: British 
Foreign Policy towards Germany, 
1933-1939;” and Peter Howard, °56, 
assistant professor of violoncello, will 
investigate the teaching of leading 
violoncellists in England, France, and 
Russia. Research status appointments 
relieve the professors from all teaching 
duties for the year on full salary, with 


Anatomy 


additional allowances for travel, books, 
and other items. 


Undergraduates Get YM Posts 


Three undergraduates were elected 
to responsible positions in the National 
Student YMCA and YWCA during 
the summer. Ronald M. Saunders, 
64, Brookfield, Wéisconsin, current 
president of the Oberlin YMCA, will 
be chairman of the 75th Geneva 
Regional Student YMCA-YWCA 
Conference to be held at Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, next June. Susan V. Ham- 
mock, 65, Columbus, Ohio, who was 
a delegate of NSCY to the Fifth Gen- 
eral Assembly of the National Student 
Christian Federation held in Chicago 
September 5-12 of last year, was elect- 
ed to membership on the Regional 
Council with responsibility for finance. 
William P. Epke, °65, of Buffalo, New 
York, was elected first vice president 
of the National Student YMCA, and 
will represent the Y’s at the United 
States Youth Council meetings. AS 


SUSAN DeVENY is secretary to Louis S. Peirce, 
°28, Cleveland attorney and trustee of Oberlin Col- 
lege. She lives with WINIFRED MARTIN on 
Coventry Road in Cleveland. Winifred is an assist- 
ant in the Cleveland Public Library. 

MARY EVANS returned to the United States in 
December after a year and a half in Neuchatel, 
Switz. She has started!‘ the M.A.T. program at 
Johns Hopkins University and is teaching French 
this semester near Washington, D. C. Her address 
there is 1406 35th St. N.W. 

NANCY HACK and BELLAMY HAMILTON are 
rooming together in New Haven where Nancy is in 
the MAT program at Yale. Bellamy, also a graduate 
student, is studying piano in the Yale music depart- 
ment. 

HELENE FARRAS JOSEPH is in New York City 
appearing in Metropolitan Opera workshop produc- 
tions. 


S. ANNE LAIRD is a librarian at the Euclid- 


100th Branch of the Cleveland Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
BRITTANIA WILHOYT and Daniel Kepner 


Lessig of Reading, Pa., were married on Feb. 23, 
1963. Dan went to Viet Nam as a Marine Corps 
helicopter pilot on Sept. 14, 1963, and was killed 
in action on Oct. 8, 1963. Brittania plans to move 
to Washington, D. C., to visit her folks and start 
all over again. She has been in Los Angeles working 
as legal secretary and assistant accountant. 


After several months of travel in Europe and the 
Middle East, LENORE MALTZ is now on a Kib- 
butz in Israel studying Hebrew. After the earth- 
quake in Yugoslavia last July, she spent two months 
with an International Voluntary Service team in 
Skopje, working with the Youth Brigades on con- 
struction of emergency housing. Her address is 
Kibbutz Sarid-Oulpan, Israel. 

KENNETH O. MESLE, mn, t, is the new pastor 
at the First Congregational Church, Avon Lake, Ohio. 

Mrs. Lloyd Miller (MARGIE EVANS) has taken 
some courses at Garrett Theological Seminary and 
now has a part-time job in the admissions office of 


Northwestern University. Lloyd is working on a 
master's degree in counselor education at North- 
western. 


HUGH M. PITCHER is a student in economics 
in the graduate school at Northwestern University. 
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His first year out of Oberlin was spent in travel in 
Europe by bicycle and in study at the University of 
Tubingen, Germany. Then he went to Nigeria to a 
work camp under the American Friends Service 
Committee. In Africa he had a good get-together 
with JOHN BISHOP, JOEL BRAINARD, and Mike 
Codel, °60. 


1963 


JANET TURBYNE and WILBERT AHERN were 
married on Dec, 28, 1963. They are living at 1940 
Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill. Bert is a graduate 


student in history at Northwestern University and 
Janet is secretary to the associate dean of the School 
of Technology. 


ANN BROEMMELSIEK is spending the year in 
Chicago and is a caseworker for Cook County Public 
Aid. 

The Richard Feigen Gallery, Chicago, announces 
the association with the gallery of D. ROSS ED- 
MAN, m, formerly of the Seattle Art Musem and 
the Cleveland Museum of Art. 


BRUCE S. JANSSON is studying for his M.A. 
in history and English at Columbia University. 

MARYBETH LAHR has been accumulating stage 
experience. In January she played the role of 
““Marian-the-librarian’’? in The Music Man at the 
Studio Theater in her home town, Amherst, N. Y., 
suburb of Buffalo. It was her third appearance in 
four months. 


In February FLORENCE MEISELS, flutist, ap- 
peared with her parents, Saul Meisels, cantor of 
the Temple on the Heights, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Mrs. Meisels in a concert. Mr. and Mrs. Meisels 
have been heard in lecture-recitals numerous times 
in Oberlin. Florence is studying for a master’s 
degree at the Manhattan School of Music in New 
York City. She has appeared with the Cleveland 
Women’s Orchestra, the Oberlin Orchestra, and the 
Mozarteum Orchestra in Salzburg, Austria. 


Mr. and Mrs. JAMES MILLER JR. (ANN 
MARIE OBRESSA) presented a program of sacred 
music at the First Evangelical United Brethren 
Church of Winchester, Va., late in December. This 
year they are doing graduate work at the New 
England Conservatory with occasional recitals and 
solo appearances. 


V-12 

ANGUS JOHN McDONALD JR. is manager of 
Anderson Independent, a lumber company in Little 
Falls, Minn. He and his wife have five children — 
Beth, 16, Stan, 14, Scott, 12, Angus III, 10, and 
Wendi 7. 

JAMES PIERCE JR., M.D. of Wayne State 
University was recently promoted to chairman and 
professor of the department of urology of the Col- 
lege of Medicine. Before joining the WSU College 
of Medicine in 1958, Pierce was a senior clinical 
instructor in surgery at University Hospital, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., and a research fellow in medicine at 
Harvard. 
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The Alumni Board — The Alumni 
Association of Oberlin College 


Officers: Terms expire December 31, 1966 


Mark J. Staley, °30, president 
6581 Ridgebury Blvd. N.E., Cleveland, Ohio 44124 
Virginia Long McKay, *51 (Mrs. G. Robert), 
vice president 
1609 Stony Run Drive, Wilmington 3, Del. 
William L. Mezger, °38, treasurer 
23 Monteray, Dayton 19, Ohio 


Alumni-Elected College Trustees: Terms expire 


Champion Ward, °32, December 31, 1964 
30 Nearwater Lane, Riverside, Conn. 
Russell W. Jelliffe, °14, December, 1965 
12427 Fairhill Road, Cleveland, Ohio 44120 
Bernard L. Gladieux, °30, December 31, 1966 

3 Walworth Ave., Scarsdale, ING ee 
Kathryn Louise Hopwood, *30, December 31, 
Hunter College, New York 21, N. Y. 
James W. Wickenden, °28, December als 
Tabor Academy, Marion, Mass. 
Charles A. Mosher, *28, December 31, 1969 
410 Cannon Office Bldg., Washington 25, 


1967 


1968 


Dac: 


Chairman of the Alumni Fund: Term expires 


June 30, 1964 


Wallace G. Anderson, °*44 
6616 Pleasant St., Cincinnati 27, Ohio 


Terms expire December 31, 1964 


Laurine Mack Bongiorno, ’25 (Mrs. Andrew) 
19 N. Park St., Oberlin, Ohio 
James E.) 


Members-at-large: 


Frances Skinner Dittes, °46 (Mrs. 
52 Westminster St., Hamden 18, Conn. 
Melville T, Kennedy, °38 
173 Wentworth Lane, Rosemont, Pa. 
J. Herbert Nichols, *11 
353 Elm St., Oberlin, Ohio 
Edwin F. Taylor, °53 
Scott Laboratory, Middletown, Conn. 


Terms expire December 31, 1965 
Margot Loungway Drekmeier, °53 (Mrs. 
831 Sutter Ave., Palo Alto, Calif. 
Ruth Peal Graf, *37 (Mrs. LeRoy P.) 
R.D. No. 10, Little Switzerland Rd., 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
Charles W. Jones, °26 


766 Spruce St., aa! Tae Caltt: 
Ella C, Parmenter, 
” Oberlin, Ohio 


144 E. College Se, 
c/o Ford Foundation, Box 7282, Karachi, Pakistan 


Charles) 


Philip S. Thomas, "50 


Terms expire December 31, 1966 


Thomas Boardman, *39 
844 Spring Mill Court, 
James F. Fixx, *57 
33-16 81st St., Jackson Heights 72, N. Y. 
Donald M. Love, °16 
460 E. College, Oberlin, Ohio 
Constance D. Sherman, °*30 
21 Iowa Road, Great Neck, Nee Ya 11020 
Anne Heitkamp Wolf, °51 (Mrs. Arthur D.) 
16 Brace Road, Newington, Hartford 11, Conn. 


Indianapolis 60, Ind. 


Class Presidents’ Council Executive Committee: 


Terms expire December 31 


Peter G. Loveland, °51, past chairman, 
2805 7th St., Peru, Ill. 

Norman B. Miller, 33, chairman, 1965 
3651 Norwood Road, Cleveland, Ohio 44122 
Kenneth E. Schroeder, °54, chairman-elect, 1966 

George School P.O., George School, Pa. 


1964 


Club Presidents’ Council Executive Committee: 


Terms expire December 31 


William L. Mezzger, 38, past chairman, 
23 Monteray, Dayton 19, Ohio 


Lee Barr Wright, °45 (Mrs. C. Robert), 
chairman, 1965 
Poland, Ohio 


°55 (Mrs. 


chairman elect, 


329 Rivard, Grosse Point 30, Mich. 


1964 


427 Pamela Court, 


Vivian Hanford Davis, Murray Lloyd), 


1966 


Student Representative 


Isabel L. Tapper, 


°64, president, Student Council 


Ewxofficio 


Charles F, Isackes, 
Oberlin College 

Thurston E. Manning, Provost, Oberlin College 

Blake D. Wagner, °57, t, Graduate School of Theology 


°38, Director of Development, 


Employed Officers 

Edward §. Tobias, °52, Executive Director and 
Assistant to the President for Alumni Affairs 

Mercedes Holden Singleton, °26 (Mrs. Ralph H.), 
editor, Alumni Magazine 
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Of All Things. . . 


Synchronized Swimming 


A THE LIGHTS DIMMED after the 
last number in the Synchronized 
Swimming Club’s presentation — of 
Vague Blue: Variations Without a 
Theme we regretted more and more 
that the amazingly skillful and beauti- 
fully executed yearly programs are 
lost forever once the last riffle on the 
waters of Crane Pool dies away. 

Mary J. Culhane, assistant professor 
of physical education has been the 
talented swimming coach of the Synch 
Chibyvasit ise called, ‘since: 1956. “lhe 
Club has been putting on annual pro- 
grams for the last 30 years. This year’s 
program, Vague Blue, performed 
March 19-21, was one of the really 
memorable performances. Mary French, 
64, from Flint, Michigan, and Carol 
Simpson, °64, from Steubenville, Ohio, 
were co-managers of the Club, which 
started work last fall in preparation 
for the spring exhibition. 

All 18 members of the Club worked 
on the design, using little stick figures 
to sketch the intricate and lovely pat- 
terns of each essay that saw such pre- 
cision performance in March. 

One of the highlights of the eve- 
ning was “Variation V: A La Reé- 
cherché,” in which the colorful and 
elegant movements of the group were 
in perfect accord with the dazzling 
performance of the soloists in the 
center: Mary French, *64, Mila Matt- 
66, from Pleasant Ridge, Michi- 


son, 
gan, and Maggie Notman, °67, from 
Flint, Michigan. 


Another highlight was the number 
performed to a passage from Virgil 
read by Nicholas Hormann, °66, from 
Honolulu, recorded on tape with the 
aid of Ruth B. Lewis, assistant pro- 
fessor of speech. 

Among the parents who attended 
the performances and the reception 
following the last night’s show were: 
Dean and Mrs. David M. French and 
Mr. and Mrs. John A. Notman from 
Flint, Michigan; Dr. and Mrs. Ted V. 
Gerlinger from Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Simpson 
from Steubenville, Ohio. 

Next year there will be three co- 
managers instead of the usual two: 


Jana Wincenc, °66, from Buffalo, New 
York; Linda Hoffman, °66, from Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio; Mila Mattson, *66. 


Oberlin Author in White House Library 


We just received word that the list 
of books selected by former President 
John F. Kennedy for the White House 
Library, as reported in The New York 
Times, last August, inadvertently omit- 
ted the name of Oscar E. Anderson, 
“40, co-author with Richard G. Hew- 
lett, of The New World, 1939/1946, 
volume one of A History of the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission. One more 
addition to Oberlin’s contribution to 
the selected 2,500, which we listed in 
the December 1963 issue! 


TV Programs 


If you tune in some Friday morning 
at 9:15 on Channel 5, WEWS, Clevz- 
land, you can catch a fifteen-minute 
program written and presented by 
Robert Crowson, 61. It’s called The 
Great American Series, and Bob does 
it for the Cleveland Board of Educa- 
tion. The program is intended pri- 
marily for junior and senior high 
school classes in social studies. 


Religion in America, the half-hour 
TV program written and presented by 
Gary Essex over Station KYW-TV at 
12:30 every Sunday has been drawing 
wide attention. Gary, a student ia 
the Graduate School of Theology 
writes and presents the program under 
the name of Gary Sprunger. It opened 
on February 2 and will run for 39 
weeks. 


Oversight 


We're apologetic for the omission of 
a number of credit lines for photo- 
graphs in the March issue of the 
Magazine. Credit should go for pic- 
tures on page 8 to: James Cooper, 64, 
from Columbus, Ohio, for the picture 
of students in Assembly; Andrew 
Ruckman, °62, for the picture of Mor- 
ris Carnovsky; A. E. 
the other two pictures and for the 
sports pictures on pages 12-14 and the 
orchestra pictures on pages 16-17. 


M. S. ASD 


Princehorn for 


Academy 

PHILLIPS — Mrs. John Phillips (Cordelia Louisa 
Sudderth), 84, died on December 4, 1963, at her 
home in Blowing Rock, North Carolina. She was a 
past president of the women’s auxiliary of the Cleve- 
land Academy of Medicine. Her interests and activi- 
ties included volunteer work for the American Red 
Cross in both World Wars. She was cited by the 
Navy for her work for the blood bank in World 
War II. 


Mrs. Phillips was graduated from the Lakeside 
Hospital school of nursing, in Cleveland, in 1903. 
She lived at the Wade Park Manor in Cleveland for 
a number of years but returned to her estate, South 
Garden, at Blowing Rock in 1952. Mrs. Phillips 
was a member of the Gavel and Union Clubs and 
the Blowing Rock Country Club, and, in Cleveland, 
the Town and Country Club. 

She is survived by a son, John E., a sister, Mrs. 
Sallie Zellers of Oberlin, and two brothers. 


1890 


MOODY — Mrs. William R. Moody (Mary **May”’ 
Jennette Whittle), 93, died on August 20, 1963, in 
East Northfield, Massachusetts. She was born in 
Chicago on March 20, 1870. In 1894 she married 
William Revell Moody, the son of D. L. Moody, 
founder of Northfield and Mount Hermon Schools. 
The following are excerpts from the Autumn 1963 
Bulletin of those schools. 


“She studied at Oberlin and the Royal Academy 
of Music in London a gifted singer, prolific 
composer. . . . In collaboration with her father and 
other well-known hymn writers, and on her own, 
she composed a large quantity of evangelistic music. 
; . Her manuscripts are now filed in the Ameri- 
can Hymn Depository in Washington. . . . The 
partnership of Will and May Moody which made 
the Homestead Mecca for so many people was dis- 
solved in 1933 by Will's death, but May Moody 
saw to it that the warmth of the hospitality was 
kept very much alive. . The Homestead became 
the gathering place for world-renowned preachers and 
religious leaders, educators, newspapermen and others. 

. . She was a great lady — a true friend.”’ 


Four of her seven children survive Mrs. Moody — 
Mary Moody Packard, Constance Moody Dickerson, 
Emma Moody Smith, and Beatrice Hanson Moody. 


1895 


WILLIAMS — Mrs. William John Williams (Sara 
Louise Cooper), 89, died on August 30, 1963, at 
her residence, the Ohio Presbyterian Home in Youngs- 
town, Ohio. She was born in Coitsville, Ohio, on 
December 3, 1873. She studied one year in the 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music. On September 4, 
1895, she and William John Williams were married. 
He died in 1943. 


Mrs. Williams was a member of the Presbyterian 
Church, the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
and the Tourist Club. One of her nieces wrote of 
her, “She was entirely alert and spry, interested in 
everyone and everything. She was a dear and won- 
derul person.” 


Mrs, Williams is survived by a daughter, Mrs. 
Alice Harrison of Punta Gorda, Florida; a grandson, 
John W. Mershon of Pittsburgh; and a niece, Mrs. 
James Faunce (Helen Cooper, °30) of Akron. Mrs. 
Williams was a cousin of the late Dahl Cooper, °03. 


1898 


CHENEY — Ralph Loren Cheney, 91, died on Jan- 
uary 23, 1964 in St. Petersburg, Florida, after a 
short illness. He was born on December 29, 1872, 
in Emerald Grove, Wisconsin. A Phi Beta Kappa 
graduate of Oberlin, he received an M.A. degree 
from Clark University and M.H. from the Interna- 
tional YMCA College. 


From 1901 to 1907 he was general secretary of 
the YMCA in Niagara Falls, New York, where he 
raised $60,000 for a building that was used for fifty 
years. During the next seven years he was at the 
YMCA College, Springfield, Massachusetts, now 
Springfield College, as teacher and administrator. In 
1924 he went to the New Haven, Connecticut 
YMCA as general secretary, remaining for fourteen 
years. At that time he also taught classes at the 
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Losses in the Oberlin family 


Yale Divinity School. In 1938-1948 he was director 
of the Employed Officers’ Alliance, YMCA, Wash- 
ington, D. C, He retired in 1948. In World War I 
he served the YMCA at Camp Upton and also in 
France. 

In 1901 Mr. Cheney married Gertrude Stiles, *96, 
who died in 1906. Two years later he married her 
sister, Frances Stiles, “01. She died in 1946. In 
1949 he married Margarita Wright, a Mt. Holyoke 
graduate and a teacher in Mexico under the Ameri- 
can Board. 


Surviving him are his wife; two sons, R. William, 
°33, of Springfield, Massachusetts, now in Monrovia, 
West Africa, and Curtis E. of Freeport, New York; 
a daughter, Mrs. D. O. Hoffman (Gertrude, °33); 
two grandsons, Robert Bruce Cheney, °62, of Bowling 
Green, Ohio, and L. William Cheney, °60, assistant 


to the dean of men at Oberlin College; and a 
granddaughter, Jeanne Hoffman, a freshman at 
Oberlin. Nearly forty of his relatives had attended 
Oberlin. 


1906 


MILLER — Rachel Marie Miller, 80, died on May 
26, 1963, in Pacific Grove, California. Miss Miller 
was born in Springfield, Illinois, on January 23, 
1883. She taught in public schools for a short time, 
then studied nursing at Hahnemann Hospital, Chicago, 
becoming a graduate nurse. She was a public health 
nurse in Palo Alto, California, for 35 years. She 
studied also at the University of California and at 
Stanford University. Inurnment was in Greenwood 
Cemetery in Canton, Illinois. 


1909 


BOLTON — Mrs. John A. Bolton (Emma Lenore 
Nixon), 78, died at her home in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, on December 13, 1963. She had been ill for 
several years with a heart condition. Mrs. Bolton 
was born on August 12, 1885, in Tippecanoe City, 
Ohio. She and John A. Bolton, M.D., were mar- 
ried in 1922. Mrs. Bolton taught in the Cleveland 
and Wapakoneta, Ohio, public schools. For many 
years she lived in Piqua, Ohio, and kept her 
membership in the Piqua Chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution after she left there. She 
had retired and was living with her older sister, 
Caroline Nixon, “09, in Los Angeles. Caroline Nixon 
and another sister, Mrs. David Rubin (Adol Anna 
Nixon, *09) survive her. 


BRAND — James Tenney Brand, 77, retired Chief 
Justice of the Oregon Supreme Court, died on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1964, in Phoenix, Arizona, where he and 
his wife were vacationing. Justice Brand was born 
in Oberlin, Ohio, on October 8, 1886, where his 
father, a Congregational minister, was Oberlin Col- 
lege chaplain. In 1914 he received the LL. B. degree 
from Harvard University and in 1916, he married the 
former Irene Morley, of Cleveland. 


Following early private practice Justice Brand’s life 
became increasingly one of public service. He was city 
attorney for Marshfield, Oregon. In 1927 he became 
circuit judge in the Second Judicial District in Ore- 
gon. In 1941 he was appointed a justice of the Ore- 
gon Supreme Court and was Chief Justice, 1951-58. 
As a Supreme Court judge he participated in a num- 
ber of important decisions. In 1947 Willamette Uni- 
versity awarded him the Honorary Doctor of Laws 
Degree. 

That same year he was appointed a judge in the 
war crimes trials in Nuernberg, Germany, and 
through much of the trial period he was the presid- 
ing judge. In Oregon he was a member of a guber- 
natorial committee to study improvement of the 
State’s judicial system, He earned distinction in the 
fields of constitutional and international law, 


Following retirement from the Oregon Supreme 
Court in 1958, he taught constitutional law for three 
years at Stetson University in Florida. He also lec- 
tured in jurisprudence for a time at the University 
of Oregon. He was president of the Oregon Bar Asso- 
ciation, 1934-35, and had served as a director and 
president of the Coos Bay National Bank. He served 
both Oberlin College and Reed College as trustee. 
He contributed significantly to many professional 


journals and wrote frequently for the Portland Ore- 
gonian as an editorial columnist. 


Recently Justice Brand joined a law firm with his 
son and another lawyer and was again engaged in 
the general practice of law in Salem, Oregon. He 
was a member of the American Law Institute and the 
American Bar Association and had been chairman of 
the latter’s international law section. 


Justice Brand is survived by his wife, Irene; his 
son Thomas, an attorney in Salem, Oregon; four 
grandchildren —- Christopher Asmussen, a freshman 
at Oberlin College and James Brand Asmussen, in 
high school, Huntington Station, Long Island, Mat- 
thew and Ellen Irene Brand of Salem; and two sis- 
ters, Mrs, Mary Brand Ruggles, °99, of Elyria, Ohio, 
and Helen Brand, *11, of Oberlin. A daughter, Mrs. 
Morley Brand Asmussen, °38, died last year. 


1910 


HARVEY — Theodore Horton Harvey, 75, died 
on January 25, 1964, in the Memorial Hospital, 
Lima, Ohio. He was born in Austinburg, Ohio, on 
October 11, 1888. His mother was Mrs. Horton 
Harvey (Frances Ryder, *78). Mr. Harvey was the 
senior vice president, retired, of Ohio Steel Foundry 
Company, Lima and Springfield, Ohio, plants. He 
was with the company for 45 years. 


On March 4, 1914, Mr. Harvey married Alice 
Mabel Sleep, a teacher. She died in 1963. 

He was high school teacher and coach in Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin, in his first year out of college. 
Then he joined the R. L. Kenyon Company of 
Waukesha, as assistant superintendent. Four years 
later he became works manager for Pelton Steel 
Casting Company in Milwaukee, going to Ohio 
Steel Foundry in 1918. 


In 1942 Mr. Harvey was appointed by twenty-two 
steel foundries and seven alloy foundries of Ohio to 
be the Ohio member of the War Production Board’s 
Steel Casting Industry Advisory Committee, the WPB 
High Alloy Castings Industry Advisory Committee, 
and the corresponding committee of the Office of 
Price Administration. 


A member of the Steel Founders’ Society of 
America since 1916, he was its president in 1932. 
He was a member also of the Alloy Casting Insti- 
tute, the American Iron and Steel Institute, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, the Ohio 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Elks BPOE, Shrine, 
and Masons Lodge. 


He was a member of the Presbyterian Church and 
active in its affairs as well as in the United Fund 
and Community Chest. He was always an enthus- 
iastic supporter of Oberlin College. 

At the memorial service for Mr. Harvey the text 
used was II Samuel 3:38 — ‘*Do you not know that 
a prince and a great man has fallen this day in 
Israel?”’ 


Mr. Harvey is survived by a daughter, Mrs. 
Sherwood R. Moran (Frances, °39) of Springfield, 
Ohio; a brother, Harold R., *12, of Scapoose, Ore- 
gon; two sisters, Mrs. George Pinger (Florence, *14) 
of Bronxville, New York, and Mrs. Clark Lamberton 
(Helen, °15) of Cleveland Heights, Ohio; and four 
grandchildren. 


PELTON — Alvin Clarence Pelton, 77, died on 
December 27, 1963, while undergoing heart surgery 
in Seattle, Washington. He had lived in Seattle 
since 1918 and had served the city’s public school 
system as director of health, physical education, and 
recreation, until his retirement in 1956. Mr. Pelton 
was born in Oberlin, Ohio, on May 16, 1886. After 
graduation from Oberlin he studied at Harvard and 
at the University of Washington. He married Mazie 
Streeter Tucker, k, °10, on August 1, 1911. She 
died in 1962. 


He taught in Louisville, Kentucky, and in Min- 
neapolis before going to Seattle. He was president 
of the Physical Education Department of the Wash- 
ington Education Association and president of the 
Seattle Physical Education Association. In 1937-48 he 
was a member of the board of directors of the 
Northwest District and in 1939°40 and 1943-47 a 
member of the board of the American Association 
of Health, Physical Education and Recreation. He 
managed its national convention in 1947, In 1957 
he received the first award given for service to 
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physical education by the State Chapter of AAHPER. 
He was a member of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the Washington Education Association. 

Mr. Pelton is survived by his daughter, Mrs. 
Weston C. Wilsing of Mercer Island, Washington; 
his sister, Cora B. Pelton of Pasadena, California; 
and a niece-by-marriage, Jennie Streeter Tucker, ‘26, 
acquisitions librarian, Oberlin College. 


1913 


CURTIS — Mrs. Otis Freeman Curtis (Lucy Mar- 
guerite Weeks), 75, died on January 4, 1964, at the 
home of her daughter in Castile, New York. She 
was born in Clarksfield, Ohio, on February 6, 1888, 
daughter of Frank E. Weeks, M.D., and Cynthia 
Judson Weeks, both of whom attended the Oberlin 
Academy. She married Otis Curtis, “11, on August 
27, 1913. He died in 1949. 


Mrs, Curtis was active in church and civic affairs. 
She was a member of the Unitarian Church, the 
League of Women Voters, and various Republican 
organizations on the local and state level. The school 
board, the Mental Health Society, and the Red 
Cross were among her many interests all of which 
she served with time and work, holding offices in 
many of them. She was on the board of visitors of 
the Willard State Hospital, 1947-56. 


Mrs. Curtis is survived by her sons, Otis F. Jr., 
°36, associate professor of pomology, Cornell Uni- 
versity, and William Edgar Curtis, *39, professor of 
biology, Allegheny College; a daughter, Mrs. Frank 
A. Walkley (Margaret Anne, °45); eleven grand- 
children, including Mrs. Margaret Curtis Thompson, 
°64; two brothers, Paul T. Weeks, °13, of Wellesley 
Hills, Massachusetts, and Charles J, Weeks; nieces 
and nephews, grandnieces and nephews, and great- 
grandnieces and nephews. 


FISHER — Royal Haigh Fisher, 79, died at Swarth- 
more, Pennsylvania, on December 30, 1963. He 
was a semi-retired missionary. Royal Fisher was 
born in Tokyo, Japan, on September 20, 1884. A 
graduate of Kalamazoo College in 1906, he received 
the B.D. degree from the Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology in 1913 and an M.A. from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in 1914. He studied also at the 
Union Theological Seminary in New York City. 


On June 6, 1914, he and the former Josephine 
Bassett Wray, °13, were married. From 1914 to 
1941 he served in Japan for the American Baptist 
Foreign Missionary Society. During the following 
three years he worked with its Home Missionary 
Society in Denver, Colorado. He was a member of 
the Foreign Missions Conference, Japan Committee, 
in New York City, 1945-52. In 1952 he became 
secretary-treasurer of the Kagawa National Committee 
in Brooklyn, New York City. He was a deacon for 
life of the First Baptist Church in Rockville Center, 
New York, and on the Interboard Committee for 
Japan as a consultant. For ten years he was treasurer 
of the American School in Japan. 

Mr. Fisher is survived by his wife and three chil- 
dren, Mrs, Elizabeth Wray Biro, William Haigh 
Fisher, “41, and Henry Day Fisher, °43. 
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PEARSE — Dr. Charles Judd Pearse, 88, died on 
September 30, 1963, in Detroit, Michigan. He was 
born April 15, 1875, in Titusville, Pennsylvania, 
the son of a Baptist minister. He was graduated 
from Bucknell University with B.A. degree in 1902, 
after setting school records that lasted for 42 years 
in track events. Dr. Pearse received the B.D. 
degree from the Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 
in 1919 and then became pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Lorain, Ohio. While there he married Alma 
Argow, a graduate of the Southern Baptist Seminary. 
Dr. Pearse later served the Federated Church of 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio, then entered Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School where he graduated with a Master 
of Theology degree in 1923. His next pastorates 
were at the First Baptist Church, Mt. Morris, and 
the Dewey Avenue Union Church of Rochester, both 
in New York. 


In 1929 Dr. Pearse went to the Hurlbut Avenue 
Paptist Church in Detroit, which he served for 27 
yeats until his retirement in 1957. While there he 
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headed the mayor's interracial committee and also 
served on the Round Table of Protestants, Jews, 
and Catholics. He helped establish the Gleiss Me- 
morial Center in Detroit under the American Baptist 
Convention, for the training of colored persons in 
religious and Christian education. He received an 
honorary Doctor of Divinity degree in 1953 from 
the University of Louisville for his work in race 
relations. After his retirement he supplied pulpits 
in different denominations in Detroit. 


Dr. Pearse is survived by his wife; two duaghters, 
Mrs. Alma Fleming and Maryanna Thuston; four 
grandchildren; and two brothers, Arthur J. Pearse 
of Shaker Heights and Bernard R. Pearse of Lake- 
wood, both in Ohio. 
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BEARD — Harold Chatfield Beard, 65, died on 
February 5, 1964, in Tallahassee, Florida, after an 
extended illness. He was born on June 27, 1898, in 
Shelton, Connecticut. He received his M.A. degree 
from Columbia University in 1925, and the M.S. 
and Ph.D. from Pennsylvania State University in 
1931 and 1932 respectively. He became associate 
professor of chemistry at Florida State University in 
1947, doing both teaching and research. He had 
taught at a number of other institutions in Pennsyl- 
vania and other states. He married the former Helen 
Rose Jupenlaz on August 21, 1937. 


In 1960 he had a grant from the Atomic Energy 
Commission for research on the radiochemistry of 
antimony and bismuth. Before that he had worked 
at the Oak Ridge, Tennessee, Institute of Nuclear 
Studies, preparing a monograph on the radiochemistry 
of arsenic which was published by the National 
Research Council. He was a member of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society which gave him special recog 
nition for forty years of membership. He was the 
author of fifteen publications in scientific journals and 
participated in the summer institute at Oak Ridge 
National Laboratories. 

Professor Beard was a member of the Presbyterian 
Church, the Sons of the American Revolution, and 
the Torch Club. He is survived by his wife, of 
‘Yallahassee, and a brother, Theodore W. Beard of 
Sheiton, Connecticut. 


SANFORD — Mrs. Sterling S. Sanford (Marcelline 
Hemingway), 65, died in a hospital in Grosse Pointe, 
Michigan, on December 9, 1963. She was a sister of 
Ernest Hemingway and herself a writer of distinction. 
Her latest work was At The Hemingways, published 
in 1961. It is a warm and appealing book of recol- 
lections of their childhood and youth. In it many of 
the Oberlin Hemingways were mentioned, including 
her father, Dr. Clarence E. Hemingway, °94. Uncles 
were Willoughby A. Hemingway, '98, A. Tyler Hem- 
ingway, '02, and George R. Hemingway, Academy. 
Grace Hemingway Livingstone, ‘04, was her aunt. 

Mrs. Sanford was internationally known as a lec- 
turer on literature and the theater. The Detroit Wo- 
men Writers’ Club named her ‘‘Writer of the Year” 
in 1961 and 1962. She was a social worker before 
she turned to writing and lecturing. 


Mrs. Sanford is survived by her husband; a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. David Collidge; two sons, James S. and 
John S.; three sisters; a brother, and five grand- 
children. 


1922 


SCOTT — Mrs. Rutherford C. Scott (Sara Louise 
Park), 64, died in Birmingham, Michigan, on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1964, of cancer after a short illness. Mrs. 
Scott was born in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on 
December 19, 1899. She taught in the Bellevue, 
Pennsylvania, Public Schools briefly, then married 
Rutherford Clark Scott on June 23, 1925. In June 
1940 the family moved to Bowling Green, Ohio, 
where they lived for seven years before moving to 
Birmingham in 1947. 

Mrs. Scott was quite active in the American 
Association of University Women, P.E.O, Sisterhood, 
and the Women’s Association of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Birmingham. She was a member of the 
Women's Club of Birmingham and Bloomfield Hills 
and a Deaconess of the Presbyterian Church. 


Mrs. Scott is survived by her husband; a gon, 
John R. Scott, °51, of Hinsdale, Illinois; a daughter, 
Mrs. Ben Lancashire (Sara J. Scott, °52) of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana; two brothers, Mr. S. Norman Park, 
°27, of Dayton, Ohio, and Dr. John C. Park, 
Orlando, Florida; and five grandchildren. 


STOWELL — Reverend Gerald Paul Stowell, 67, 
died on January 20, 1964, after a ten-day illness, in 
Copley Hospital, Aurora, Illinois. He had suffered 
a heart attack. Mr. Stowell was born in Ottoe, 
Illinois, on May 23, 1896. He served with the 
Oberlin Ambulance Corps in Italy in World War I 
for two years, 1917-1919. He received both his 
A.B., 1922, and B.D., 1926, from Oberlin. 


On June 19, 1923, he and Lydia H. Jones, °21, 
were married. He was ordained in Cleveland in 
1926. Mr. Stowell served Congregational churches in 
Sylvania, Ohio, LaCrosse and Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 
and Aurora and Batavia, Illinois. He retired in 
1962 and continued to live in Batavia. 


Mr. Stowell is survived by his wife; his son, Ed- 
ward A., °46, of Toledo, Ohio; two daughters, Mrs. 
Samuel Sallomi (Phyllis, 54) of Augsburg, Germany, 
and Mrs, F, L. Humphries (Barbara, °50) of Ba- 
tavia, Illinois; a brother, Harold C. of Madeira, 
California; and nine grandchildren. 


1929 


WILLIAMS — Reverend John Baptist Williams Jr., 
61, pastor of the Second Baptist Church, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, for 27 years, died at Harrisburg Hos- 
pital on February 4, 1964, after an illness of several 
years. Mr. Williams was born in Danville, Virginia, 
on June 23, 1902. A year after he received his 
B.D. from the Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 
he married the former Evelyn Marie Campbell, on 
April 30, 1930. He served on the boards of the 
YMCA, the Community Building and Loan, the 
Pennsylvania Baptist Convention, and was a trustee 
of Virginia Seminary and College in Lynchburg, 
Virginia. This institution awarded him an honorary 
Doctor of Divinity degree in 1948. 


Rev. Williams was past chaplain of the Pennsyl- 
vania Senate and General Assembly, the first Negro 
to hold that office. For a number of years he was 
the Protestant chaplain of the Industrial School for 
Boys in Pennsylvania. He was at different times 
moderator of the Central Baptist Association and 
the Pennsylvania Baptist Association. He was secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Ministerium of Greater 
Harrisburg. He had held pastorates in Suffolk and 
Portsmouth, Virginia, before going to Harrisburg. 


Reverend Williams is survived by his wife; four 
daughters; three grandchildren; his mother; and two 
brothers. 


1942 


CHRISTIAN — Mrs. Leonard Jacob Christian (Mrs. 
Agnes Meebold Christian), 80, a retired missionary, 
died in Pilgrim Place, Claremont, California, on De- 
cember 30, 1963. Her husband, who died in 1956, 
had received his A.B. degree from Oberlin in 1910. 
Mrs, Christian was a graduate of Wheaton College, 
1909, and received a master’s degree from the Ober- 
lin Graduate School of Theology in 1942. 


She was born in Chicago on November 28, 1883. 
After their marriage in 1912 she and Mr. Christian 
served together in evangelistic work in China under 
the American Board until their retirement in 1949. 
She is survived by three sisters, the Misses Louise 
and Sophie Meebold, Elgin, and Mrs. Carl Anderson 
of Gilman, both Illinois. 


Laoy 


HOAGUE — Elizabeth Walden Hoague, 26, died in 
Seattle, Washington, on August 28, 1963. She was 
student adviser at the University of Washington and 
secretary in the department of oceanography, in charge 
of the National Science Foundation’s Summer Insti- 


tute for junior and senior high school teachers. Miss 
Hoague is survived by her father, Francis Hoague 
of Seattle. ASS 
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Alumni Day: Saturday, June 6 


>» Commencement Symposium 
» The President’s Reception 
» Alumni Luncheon 

» Oberlin College Choir 

» Gilbert and Sullivan 

» Alumni Golf Tournament 
» Baseball Game 

» Campus Illumination 

» Class Reunions 

» Men’s Dinner 

>» Women’s Dinner 

» Children’s Activities 


» Et cetera, et cetera, et cetera 
| | 
Baccalaureate: Sunday, June 7 
Commencement: Monday, June 8 


We'll be looking for you! 


